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rable Reception which my 
former Treatiſe of Garden- 
ing hath met with in the 
World, makes me here engage 4 
ſecond time on the ſame Sub elt, and 
venture to enlarge on ſome Experiments 
and Obſerwations, which the Nature of 
that intended ſhort Eſſay ſuffered me on- 
ly juſt to touch upon. 

I was afraid of engaging too far at 
firſt, left-1 ſbould not be able to make an 
bonourable Retreat: But ſince the Gentle- 
men as well as Clergy, have been pleas d 
to accept and like what I have delivered 
in a plain and familiar manner, and 
5 have 
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The PR EFTA. 
hame generally honoured it ſo far as to 
complain only of its Brevity; Decency 
and good Manners oblige me to remove 
thoſe Complaints, and to addreſs my ſelf 
now to the Gentlemen, as I have alrea- 
dy dane. to. thoſe of my own Order, per- 
ſuading them alſo to love a Garden by 
the fame two powerful Motives of Plea- 
ſure and Profit. 

Ihe Apology for engaging. in th:ſe 
Matters as à Clergyman, | will not re- 
peat, becauſe it hath been very kindly ad- 
mitted: Neither indeed. do ] Took upon 
this Science ſo remote from the Buſineſs 
f 4 Clergyman, as is generally thought. 
It. is a mix d Subject; and the Moral is, 
as it were, interwoven with the vegeta- 
lle World.. Man having an aciive, bu- 
Principle within him, it is of great 
Conſequence what ſort of Entertainment 
and Exerciſe of the Mind he chooſeth; 
for, according to that Choice, be. either 
dignifies or diſhonours his Nature. 

It is no ſmall Felicity to a Man, 
when his Pleaſure tends alſo to his Per- 
feition : 
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fekkion * For thoſt M: M's Pled ſurbl ave 
ſalh at debuſt the Naturtt ; #hd u 
commonly gratiſte our lo wer Faculties, our 
Paſſion? ana our Apperittt; and the ſe do 
not improvs, but depreſs the Mind. 

All the e8tfavagant pus ſuiti of Am- 
bition and Avarice, of Luſt aud Re- 
venge, of Luxury ani Intemperance, do 
COR tend to dibaſe Maus NA. 

ue, ant ſinb it down into a great Re- 
femblavite of that of the Beafts below him. 
Whereds on the other fide all the manly 
Exerciſes of Reaſon and Religion, of De- 
avtion and Cot miptation, of Tuftice aud 
Charity, give ſach Beatty and Luflre 
1d human Narare, that it is raiſed there- 
by to a very near Reſemblance of the An- 
gelick Order: So that indeed according 


to the way of Life, ſuch is Mau Na- 


tures either made worſe, or much im- 
proved. 

"Tis true, aue now not the Nature and 
Laws of the Union of Soul and Body, 
and therefore cannot eaſily determine how 
the Thoights of our Minds and the Mo- 

A 4 tions 


The PRBTAcR. 
tions of our Bodies alt in Dependence one 
upon another. We know not what are 
the primary Differences of Genius's and 
Complexions, and how our Intellettu- 
als or Morals depend upon them. But 1 
have often thought, there are many Ideas 
of Pleaſure, that have lain buried in the 
Ruins of corrupt Nature, for want 
of being early rouſed, and made to ex- 
ert themſelves by proper Objects, before 
the over- bearing Power of ſenſual De- 
lights hath taken place. And therefore I 
queſtion not, but we might ſoon ſee a 
more virtuous and enlightened Age, if it 
were but reſcued from the intolerable Tra- 
mels of Logick and Rbetorick, the Awer- 
ſion and Bane of Touth, and ſome of the 
eaſy Parts of Natural Philoſophy, Pra- 
Fical Mathematicks, and Gardening O- 
perations ſubſtituted in their Place: By 
which means, young Perſons may be diſ- 
creetly told on by eaſy and familiar Me- 
thods, in all ſuch innocent Exerciſes of 
the Mind and Entertainments of Life, as 
may eig lay a Foimdation for a con- 
remplative 
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templative Genius, and produce a virtu- 
ous and uſeful old Age. | 
Had Man continued in the Garden of 
Eden, as he came out of the Hands of his 
Maker, I doubt not at all but Contempla- 
tion and Devotion would have been his 
chief Exerciſe and Delight; as moſt ſuit- 
able not only to the State, but to the 
Place of Innocence: And I as little doubt, 
that if Angels were confined to theſe 
lower Reg ions, they would ſeek the Retire- 
ment and Pleaſure of a Garden, as moſt 
agreeable to their heavenly Diſpoſitions. 

* How ſoon and in what manner a 
Palingeneſia or Renovation of. Things is 
to be expected in the Millennium is not 
my proper Buſineſs here to enquire :. But 
thus much is to my preſent. Purpoſe to ſay, 
that the more we accuſtom our ſelves to 
the ſeveral intellectual Pleaſures of Me- 
ditation, Contemplation and Devotion, the 
fitter ſhall we be toregain Paradiſe; thoſe 
divine Exerciſes raiſmg Men's Minds into 


Ia. 65. 17. Mat. 19. 28. Act. 3. 21. 1 Pet. 3. 13. 
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a greater Similitade of the divine Nature. 
that ſo, in ltæneus : Senſe, paulatim 
aſſueſcant capete Deum, they May by de- 
grero atcuſom themſelves to receive God. 

The Eæerciſe of 4 Gat en and the En- 
tertarnments of Contemplation will appear 
fill the more deſirable, if one conſiders 
how difficult and dangerous à thing (un- 
verſa nion is now become, and indeed made 
fo by the corrupt Paſſions and Humonrs of 
Mankind. For how difficult is it, for 
even the wiſeſt and moſt caulion : Man, to 
fart a Subjelt in Conve rſation that ſpall be 
pleaſing and inoſfenſive? Jo talk of the 
Weather is low, mean, and peaſantly. 
To extol the Excellencies of FriendPbip, 
and to enumerate one's Friends is good; 
but how hard are they to he met with? To 
rail at our Enemies, and to detratt from 
thoſe we envy, how unc hriſtian is that 
Practice, and truly offenſive to a great 
and generous Soul? And then I ſuppoſe I 
need not tell a thinking Man the Uneaſi- 
neſs of being ty'd to the impertinent Con- 

L. 5. Cap. 32. 2 65 
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werſation of ſuch, as can talk all Day 
and ſay nothing. 

Indeed the Subject of Philoſophy, or 
any real uſeful Point of Learning, is 
pretty; if one could but ordinarily hope 
10 find Philoſophers or learned Men. Be- 
fades, (Hall I not ſay? | It is not 
Point of Learning that muſt be flarted 
er will be born with. Divinity for in- 
ftance; eſpecially any of the more nice 
and abſiruſe Points thereof, is one of the 
Noli me tangere's. Articles of Faith 
explain d, which the Church is in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of, are held by a ſort of entailed 
Right from the fourth Century down to 
the preſent Times : How much improved, 
I will not ſay. Infallibility. is indeed 
plainly diſclaim'd by Proteſtants: but yet, 
range as it may ſeem, an indiſputable 
Authority in the Church will be maintain d, 
and private Perſons will not be ſuffered 
10 doubt of, or diſpute ſo ſacred a thing 
as a long Tradition. | 

What now is to be ſaid to theſe things? 
Learned Men are not to be met with e- 

very 
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mern 
very Day, and Texts of Scripture are 
already ſettled : There remains hardly 
general Topick of Diſcourſe but Politicks ; 
and yet, tho' every one pretends to much 
Skill in it, that of all others requires the 
greateſt Prudence to enter into it, or to 
manage it without danger of Offence to 
one fide or other. For except a Man can 
reſolve to be thorough paced, togo through 
thick and thin with a Party, he will 
hardly eſcape being charged with want 

Zeal or want of Courage; tho all 
wiſe By-flanders may eaſily perceive, that 
there are Numbers of both Parties will 
rum into very unjuftifiable Extremes. The 
Church, without any certain Idea or de- 
terminate Meaning of the Word, is al- 

s made the outward Mark of Zeal of 
one fide and t other: And if the Mea- 
ſures that are concerted for the promo- 
ting her Intereſt are not lik'd, you mill 
not fail to be branded (if not for an 
Enemy to the Conſtitution, yet ) for a Re- 
negado or a Falſe Brother. 
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| Who would now chuſe to thruſt himſelf 


into Company, when Company and Con ver- 
| ation are become ſo enſnari ng and dan- 
gerous to an Honeſt Man? 1 confeſs, if 
Preferment be the thing a Man aims at, 
as what he either wants or waits for, 
if he have but Wit and Parts, he may in 
time compaſs it, by going all the Lengths 
of a Party: But I am now ſpeaking to 
Gentlemen of Honour and Probity, who 
would ſerve their Country by thoſe two 
Principles, and themſelves with every 
thing that is innocent, ſafe, and enter- 
taining. And ſhall I need to tell ſuch, 
that all the beſt and nobleſt Eutærtain- 
ments are to be met with in a Garden? 
There a Man may converſe with his God, 
by contemplating bis Works of wonder in 
each Flower and in every Plant : And 
then the devout Admirer cannot but lift 
his Eyes and his Heart in praiſe of the 
great Creator of all Things. 

There a Man may converſe with him- 
ſelf, and conſider, that whilſt he is un- 
corrupted by vain Converſation, hilt 
LOI he 
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be js buſie and innocent, his Garden is his 
Paradiſe, à ſort of Heaven upon Earth, 
-that gives him a Diſdain to thoſe low 
forry Erinciples of Ambition and Avarice, 
that hurry on other Moytals to purſue the 

ain Phantoms of Honour and Wealth. 
Others may plot, diſſemble, and ftrug- 
gle o get Authority and Power, and All, 
it may be, to no purpoſe too; but here a 
Man is Lord of All, the ſole deſpotick 
Governor of every living Thing. The 
ralleſt Cedar, as well as the loweſl Shrub, 
is fubjeth to his Government and Care. 
Faults may be found and mended without 
any repining or ſtarting at Alterations. 
The Wanderer may be reduced, and the 
Crooked made ftrait by eaſie and gentle 
Methods: And becanſe the Strength and 
Proſperity of any Government conſiſts in 
the Multitude of People, the Barren may 

be made to rejoice in a numerous Iſſue. 
In ſhort, whatever Government even 
the Fancy can paint to him to be either bet- 
ter or more beautiful, that Form is preſent- 
y ſubmitted to. This is no imaginary 
| Pleaſure 


Pleaſure neither, but real and perſoual; 
a Garden aſfording ſuch pleaſing Morals 
in all the Party of it, that nothing but 
the greateſt Stupidity could careleſly paſs 
them by unapplyd. | 
However, it is not my Buſineſs here 
ſo much ta abt the Part af the Divine 6s 
the Politician; not ſa mucb to girebt be 
Application of theſe 1 hings ta the Mind, 
as to lay dawn ſuch Rules of Gouerument, 
4 may. ſerve ta beighteu the Satisfaction 
of a ibi king Genius: A Man wuſt weeds 
of courſe form pleaſing Ideas to himfelf, 
when he finds Heaven and Earth, Art 
and Nature all conſpire to make him hap- 
fy in his Retirement, and each Subject of 
his Care to make obedient Returns of Pro- 
fit and Increaſe. | | 
I own my ſelf to be no Fudge of Po- 
liticks out of @ Garden, as what I tale 
to be none of my Buſineſs; and whether 
in it 1 have drawn any pleaſing Picture of 
Monarchy, or ſaid any thing to the pur- 
poſe of good Government, I muſt leave to 
the Judgment of all. thoſe ingenious 
| Gent le- 
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Gentlemen, to whom 1 here addreſs my 
ſelf; and ſhall only add, That 1 have the 
rather perſuaded my ſelf to engage in this 
Subject, with this View and H ope ; that 
ok I have ſaid of the txt and 
Profit of a Garden, may in ſome degree 
ſerve to abate the prevailing Vices of 
Ambition and Reven ge, and re-inflate a 
more manly Pleaſure, in the room of ſome 
boifterous Exerciſes and faſhionable Diver- 
ſions, which too often end. in the Diſdo- 
our of Almighty God and our Holy Re- 
Tigion. 
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The Deſign of this Treatiſe being to 
procure Plenty in the eaſieſt and moſt 
expeditious way, the Cauſes of ſome 
common Defetts are aſſigned and proper 
Remedies offered, | p. 7 
The firſt general Cauſe of Barrenneſs, is a 
Lying too much open to blaſting Winds, p.8 
The firſt Remedy for this is to plant Trees 
15 Shelters, WT"; p. 9 
The ſecond Remedy is to change the Place 
and Situation of the p. To 
Athird Remedy is not to build the Walls 
too high, | p. 13 
A ſecond general Cauſe of Barrenneſs, p. 15 
Ir the having too much Walling and too ma- 
ny Trees, which, tho ſeemingly a Para- 
dox, is proved tobeareal Cauſe, p. 16 
But two ways of curing this: Either to al- 
low a proportionable Help; or to reduce 
the Fruit-Garden to a leſs Compaſs. The 
latter preferred for two Reaſ0is, p. 21 
To confirm which, Plans are given of only 
40 Tards ſquare, ſufficient to furniſh any 
Vo. II. A | en- 
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Gentlemeg's Table with the beſt Fruit, 


| p. 24 
A third general Canſe of Barrenneſs is an 
unskilful Ordering and bad Management 
of FHruit-Trees both in their Planting 
and Pr unin 7 | | | P. 40 
Threewrong Methods of Planting, p. 42 
Firſt, Planting too deep. The Remedy, ibid. 
. Secondly, Trees too near one another. The 
Remedy, 1 WIRES . p. 45 
Thirdly, Agaenſi awroug Expoſition, p. 49 
To prevent which laſt Inconvenience, an ex- 
_ att Meridian Line ought to be found. The 
Method of doing this deſcribed, p. 51 
The Uſe of it for finding the true Dec lina- 
tion, I p. 54 
Common Miſtakes in pruning $rnt-Trees 
pointed at ; even the Shape of the pru- 
aig Knife ſhewn to be miſtaken, p. 575 
The Keduttion of ayoung Tree praticable, 


HF p- 59 
Leaving the Wood-branches of Peach or A- 


pricot too long a fault, P. 61 
Cood Pruning not only procures Fruit, but 
makes laſimg Trees, p. 62 


Too great Vigour in Pears and Plume to 
be abated by Plaſhing or Inciſion, and 
ſometimes breaking the Branches, p. 63 

Theſe Operations ſometimes tobe performed 
ou Peaches and Apricots, but to be done 
with Caution, chiefly iu the Spring, p. 67 

A dry Summer makes Trees bear the follow- 
ing Tear,andawet one the contrary,p. 69 
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The Art of "making Trees bear, is to 
5 Ae of Vgour ph 
| Quantity of Wood. An Effay for mak- 
ig tender Fruits grow in Fotr; the 
Succeſs not yet experienced, p. 70 
A fourth and laſt general _— Barren- 
. "neſs, 16 is and B in the 


| Spring, p. 71 
The Methods hitherto 1 fed by Gardeners to 


prevent them, — to be inſufficient, 


P. 73 
Amore certain and rational Method propo- 


ſed: to make Walls with Horizontal 
Shelters as the beſt Guard againſt per- 
pendicular Froffs. A Plan whereof is 


8 ven, 76 
Four ſeveral Advantages attend this _ 
thod of Improvement, 


peo = ne required? in the Projection 7 the 

les, . 

An odd Phenomenon in freezing _ s - 
plained, 

Concerning the great Uſe and Wt a4 
Qualities of — d Earth. / hat is 
meant by it, P. 85 

No fort of Compoſition made wh Art cau 

exceed the Riches of this Earth, even 
the — aragus ” „ without 
Dung, ich, rho" f J Nitre and 
Sulp „ bath alſo Liar oiher noxi0us 
Juices, "which give ſtrong and _ 
vonry Taſtes, p. 87 
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_ _wveral Reaſons, p. 8 
Little ſaidof the K itchen Garden, becau 5 
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eds, a5 WF Þ3 
7 hits 405 with the Curious.to be 8 


A new Method of preparing Stock; fa, fon 


Peaches and Apricots, Werd. 
The Propriety of it N on Experience, 
| p. 96 
The Productions of F Fit from the Seeds or 
Kernel for the moſt part worſe than the 
kind ſow'd; but 2 better, p. 98 
Two different Accounts  re/ating to that 
Matter, p. 99 
How reconcileable, and what V/e to — made 
of them, p. 101 
A convenient Method related of faſtenin 
the Branches of Fruit-Trees on 0 


Stone-Walls, ibid. 


An uſe ful I. »ſtrument deſcribed for the ſafe 
and ready tranſplanting Trees, p. 102 
Advuiſeable to plant Vines, if poſſible, with 
the Advantage of a Slope under them, 
ved with Brick or Stone, p. 103 
Cutting the Ham cures Crookedueſs in a 


Tree, p. 104 
The golden Pippin improved when planted 
againſt a Wall, | P. 105 
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ornixe is of greater Con- 
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ſequence to any Gentleman 


4 
: 2 
— SD Þ that 19. a Lover of 4 Gar- 

deen, than to have a Piece of 
Ground, near him of a pliant,, fertile 
Nature, a Soil ealy and kind to all 
ſorts of Trees and Plants, either na- 
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uual or made fo by Art ; | becauſe 
then he has the Pleaſure of ing e- 
very thing proſper and Rlougiſh, that 
he either ſowes or plants, Whereas 
the Want of fuch a Bleſſing gives 
continual Uneaſineſs to him that has 
waited long, and ſtill waits in vain 
for the Jefed Fruits of his Labours ; 
eſpecially if ir hath been attended 
with great Coſt and Charge ill ap- 
ply'd. Happy indeed are thoſe Per- 
ſons that have a good Soil, where 
Nature itſelf performs ſo hberally, 
that there needs little Labour, Coſt 
or Care to make both their Kitchen 
and their Fruit-Garden to abound with 
Plenty of every thing beſt in its kind; 
ſuch Perſons are not ſo much con- 
cern'd with what I have here to offer 
to the World, as thoſe are, who have 
many other Difficulties and Diſcou- 
ragements ſuperadded to the conſtant 
and neceſſary Care required in a Gar- 
den either of Pleaſure or Profit. 
However, I flatter my ſelf the follow- 
| 15 ing 
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ing Inſtructions may give ſome gene- 


ral and uſeful Hints to ſuch a Genius, 


as loves to improve and %, Nature, 
and has a true Relith of the Beauty 
of Proſperity and Plenty in a Garden. 


For which Purpoſe I have always en- 


deavour d to conſult the Inclinations 
of Nature, that the moſt natural Me 
thods might be taken to have the 
moſt and the beſt of its Products. For 
I think tis a Rule amongſt Natura. 
lifts, that we ſhould follow Narure 
and not /eave it. Though ve may 
fafely do many things, which Nature 
would wot or could not do; yet we are 
never to hope for Succeſs, if ve do a- 
ny thing contrary to Nature Xx. 
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I could never underſtand, why ſome Perſons ſhou'd 
take ſo much Pains to invert the Order of Nature, in 
making the Branches of ſome Trees take root, and then 
dig up the Roots to convert them into Branches; which 
if it could be done, ſo as to continue, could be of no man- 
ner of uſe; and muſt be reckon'd among the Difficiles 
Nuge, The like may be ſaid of thoſe Attempts of gratt- 
ing Apples on Pear-Stocks, or Vines on Cherries, c. 


„ In 


4 The Pleaſure and Profit" of 
In my former Treatiſe on this Sub- 
jet I endeaycured, not only to 
ſpeak plainly and intelligibly, - what E 
thought proper to aſſiſt Nature in all 
its Productions; but alſo to range 
what I ſaid in Order, and put it into 
ſomè agreeable Method. Whereas in 
this, which I deſign rather as an Ap- 
pendix to the former, as it conſiſts of 
ſome  additionat Improvements and 
Obſervations, , I hope it will not be 
expected that I ſhould obſerve a very 
exact Method. All thoſe ingenious 
Gentlemen, for whoſe ſake 1 have 
been perſuaded ro communicate ſome 
farther Thoughts on this Subject, will, 
I preſume, excuſe and pardon. that 
Defect; provided their Expectations 
be but in ſome ſort anſwered, by meet- 
ing with fomething neu and inſtru- 
dive: And yer J deſite nothing may 
be embraced for its Novelty, except 
at the ſame time it be ſupported: by 
Reaſon. as well as Experience. So that 
1 humbly kope, if 1 do venture to go 
SU 
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out of the common Road, it will not 
be interpreted to be any ſort of Hereſy 
in this Science; becauſe I now ad- 
dreſs my ſelf to the politer Part of 
the Laity, to the Gentlemen of good 
Senſe and Judgement, who are not fo 
apt to ferink and be offtighted at new 
Diſcoveries of undeniable and rational 
Truths, as ſome others ate, who by 
their Profeſſion are commonly tied 
down all their Lives to one particu- 
lar Set of Thoughts; vhereby their 
Underſtandings and Judgments are 
often cramp'd, and are not ſuffered 
to act out of their own narrow 
Sphere. 

If chis ſmall Eſſay for ſome farther 
Improvements in the Art of Garden- 
ing, happen to fall into the Hands of 
ſome ſuch une,  narrow:ſoul'd 
Perſons, I eaſily gueſs the Reception 
K will meet with. But for others, 
Gentlemen of a liberal Education .and 
ogy Knowledge, with ſuch I have 


een ſo vell acquainted, eſpecially 
3; ſince 
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ſince the Publication of my former 
"Treatiſe, and have received ſo many 
ſingular Favours from many of them 
unknown before, that as I think my 
ſelf here obliged to acknowledge their 
undeſerved Civilities, ſo I muſt alſo 
ſay, that I fear no Hardſhips or ill 
Treatment from that Quarter. I am 
very eaſy to think, that this ſmall 
Eſſay, humbly ſubmitted to the Judg- 
ment of wiſer Perſons than my (elf, 
will not fare the worſe for coming 
from a * Clergyman, who always 
owns theſe Things to be the Fruits of 
his Diverſion, not of his Study; ha- 
ving other Cares of much greater 
Moment always upon his Hands, and 
that lie next his Heart, even the dif- 
ficult Charge of inſtructing and lead- 
ing many Hundreds of Souls in the 
Way to Heaven. 


* [t may not be amiſs to take notice here of the An- 
ſwer which a profeſs'd Gardiner gave to a worthy Gen- 
tleman, a Friend of mine, who happen d to ask him 
how he liked the Clergyman's Recreation, Why alas! 
Sir (ſays he) the Author is a Parſon, © | 


Having 
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Having premiſed thus much; before 
I proceed to give any patticular Ditre- 
ions and Rules, 1 would have it yet 
obſeryed, that the Deſign of the follow- 
ing Treatiſe is to put Gentlemen ihto a 
Method of having the moſt and the heſt bf 
all forts of Fruit, and that in the eaſieſt, 
the cheapeſt and moſt expeditious way. 
Such an Attempt, I preſume, will not 
be unacceptable ; and Fol: who have vaſt 
Gardens, much Walling, and a Multi- 
tude of Trees, and at the ſame time 
not Fruit ſufficient for their Table, will 
think it very ſeaſonable and neceſſary. 1 
ſuppoſe 1 need not make an Apology 
for this; there are ſo many Gentlemen 
that have a feeling Senſe of it. It will 
therefore be worth while, firſt to aſſign 
the general Reaſons and Cauſes of that 
Defect, and then we ſhall be the better 
able to ſeek for a Cure and apply a Re- 
medy. 


B 4 Jb. 
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NE great Cauſe of the vant of 
Fruit in many Gardens, is, 3 
lying too much open and expoſed to 
the Winds; eſpecially the Weſt and 
South-Weſt Winds, which in many 
Parts of the Year made terrible Ha- 
vock and Deſolation in. our Iſland; 
not only by blaſting the Fruit in the 
Spring; but by chilling and flarving 
the Fruit all the Summer, 1o as to 
Hinder .its coming to any due Matu- 
rity. And with reſpect to Standard; 
and Dwarfs, there is no little danger 
of the Fruit being torn off before 'tis 
ripe by the Violence of unguarded 
Winds. There are commonly many 
Cauſes concur to the increa(ing this 
Vale Evil. As for inſtance; an open 

ale betwixt two Hills at a diſtance; 

a long Canal with tall Trees on ATTY 
ſide; or ſome Groves of Trees vith 


large 
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large Opens or Viſto's between them. 
Ree. . many other accidental 
Cauſes of Buildings, &c. do many 
times occaſion ſuch perpetual and vie- 
ne gy ny 
vain Expectation to hope for either 


much or good Fruit in a Garden that 


lies open and expoſed to ſuch exter- 
nal Violence. 1 need not therefore 
ſay chat the firſt and earlieſt Care muſk 
be taken to guard againſt this dan- 
erous Enemy, by planting Limes or 
Elms in a Quivcunx. order at a conve- 
nient diſtance from the Garden; but 
as near to one another as may be, that 
no time may be loſt in procuring the 
deſired Fence and Security. 
_ However I am well aware, that the 
Situation of a Garden may be ſuch, 
that this Evil may be in a manner in- 
curable; and a Gentleman may have 
the Misfortune to find his Garden up- 
on ſuch a Hill, and ſo expoſed on 
all ſides to the Violence of Winds, 
that no artificial Shelters cap ſecure 


him. 
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him. In all ſuch Caſes, there is no 
other Remedy, but to change Place, 
to look out for a more convenient Si- 
tuation at ſome greater diſtance from 
the Houſe, where a proper Piece of 
Ground may be allotted for a Fruit- 
Garden and nothing elſe; whence e- 
ven Flowers and all unprofitable Weeds 
ſhould be baniſh'd, Neither ought 
this to be look'd upon as a chargea- 
ble Scheme, attended with any doubt- 
ful View of Succeſs: For 1 can eaſily 
make it appear, that in many other 
Caſes beſides this of being without 
Remedy ſubject to blaſting Winds, it 
is the ſureſt and moſt unexception- 
able Method, to have a peculiar 
Piece of Ground allotted by it (elf, 
diſtin from that which is properly 
called the Garden of Pleaſure: The 
Deſcription whereof 1 ſhall reſerve to 
its proper Place; and ſhall only ob- 
ſerve here, with reſpect to the parti- 
cular. Point I am upon, that there 
are theſe following Advantages at- 
ies 4 - ending 
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rending the - preſent Scheme. For, 
(.) This will once for all effectu- 
ally cure the Evil complained of: In- 
aſmuch as it cannot well be imagined 
that any Gentleman's Seat ſhould be 
deſtitute of a ſmall Piece of Ground 
ſufficiently well ſhelter d from Winds, 
either by Trees, or Buldings, or 
both, if it be choſen diſcreetly FA that 
Nuipeſe. 
( 2.) Another Benefit in this Scheme 
will be; That you will have a Fruit- 
Garden exactly to your Mind, nci- 
ther too little nor too big, and ex- 
actly right as to its proper Situation 
and Expoſition to the Sun, in all re- 
ſpects anſwering the Purpoſe of a pro- 
firable Fruit: Garden, to be managed 
according to Art, vith Trees, both 
Wall and Dwarf, ſet at their proper 
diſtances. 

G.)] Here will be an Opportunity 
given for the building new Walls with 
Horizontal Shelters, which (as I ſhall 
ſhew preſently ) are attended wich in- 
| f credible 
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credible Advantages, both for the ſe- 
curing the Fruit in the Bloſſom from 
Froſts and Blaſts in the Spring, and 
for accelerating its ripening aftex- 
wards, th $996 05-246 ie'®, 20 
( Laſthy.) Another very conſidera- 
ble Advantage ſtill in the Choice of 
a new Garden, is, that there vill be 
an untry'd Soil to work upon, which 
will infallibly produce vigorous health- 
ful Trees, if it be rightly managed 
and choſen, and the Trees themſelves 
afford early, large, and beautiful Fruit, 
if they be pruned and ordered as they 
ought. . To all which I need not add, 
that by Means of ſuch. a little retired 
Garden, you will have the Fruits of 
your Care and Charge ſecured to you 
from all Comers and Goers, which in 
2 large and ſpacious Garden of Plea- 
ſure is found to be a Matter of ſome 
Difficulty. | 
But before I leave this firſt gene- 
ral Cauſe of Barrenneſs in a Fruit- | 
Garden, vis, lying too much expo- 


IT 
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ſed, I cannot but here take Occaſion 
to add, by way of Remedy and Cure; 

That thete is commonly a very great 
Miſtake committed in building Gar- 
den Walls too high, even to the 
Height of 14 and 16 Feet. Which 
hath theſe tvo great Evils attending 
it, beſides the unneceſſary Charge of 
it; it ſubjects the upper Part of the 
Trees to the blaſting Winds; and ir 
tempts the Gardener to run up the 
Branches ef the Trees direct and per- 
pendicular, in order to cover the Wall 
as ſoon as may be. This Method in- 
deed will ſoon cover the Wall witlr 
Wood; but as it is contrary to the 
Rules of Art, there will ſoon plainly 
be diſcerned a Defect and Want of 
Bloſſoms and Fruit in the Middle Part 
of the Tree, which vill be more viſi- 
ble in the Pear than in any other fort 
of Tree. But this being not the pro- 


po Place to rectify this Miſtake in 
r 


uning, what I am here to obſerve” 


and take notice of at prefent is only 
this; 
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this; That nothing but a. manifeſt 

Want of Room can excuſe or juſtify 
the building Garden Walls too high, 
when it is plain there is a certain 
Charge for a very uncertain and 
doubtful Profit. I have always thought 
that Eight or Nine Feet high is ſufficient 
to anſwer the Purpoſe of the moſt vigo- 
rous Tree, provided it have but El- 
bow - room enough; and I fuppole too 
that that Height vill be thought a 
ſufficient. Guard againſt * foreign In- 
vaders of Property 5 if at the fame 
time you will but make this general 
Exception, That nothing is ordina- 
rily ſtrong enough, not even the 


*. | 1 1 PR . T5 = 
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It may not be amiſs here to relate, That at my firſt 
coming to my Pariſh, I found ſome difficulty to pre- 
ſerve my Fruit from Robbers: Hereupon 1 reſolved up- 
on this Stratagem. I ordered the Smith to make a large 
Iron Trap with formidable Teeth to cloſe one within 
another, which was to be called a Man- Trap. This was 
hang up ſeveral Weeks at the Smith's Shop in terrorem, | 
giving it out, that now there would be great danger, if 
any one ſhould attempt to rob my Garden. This, with- 
out ſetting the Trap, ſucceeded according to my Wiſh, 
and I have not been ſince robb'd theſe 12 Years. Vote, [ 

| Reftrain'd, I hope too, not altogether by Terror but ] 
from better Principles, , | 


Grace 
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Grace of God, to ſtop and conquer | 
the Perverſeneſs of Man's Will and 
his wicked Inclinations. 


SSC, $A VO < % Fit 7 N Zee 3 

The Second General CAUuSE 
BARRENNESsS. 

; ] | | AvIN G under the aforegoing 


Head pointed at one great and } 
manifeſt Cauſe of Unfruitfulneſs in I 
many Gardens, and directed, as I | 
hope, a ſufficient and proper Reme- 


— 


dy, 1 ſhall nov aſſign a ſecond gene- 
ral Reaſon for the ſame Defect, and 
1 hope alſo I ſhall be able to apply an 
eaſy and effectual Cure. The Rea- 
ſon that I would here aſſign for Bar- 
renneſs, is, the having too much 
Walling and too many Trees. This 
may look at firſt Sight like a ſtrange 
Paradox; That becauſe a Gentleman 
has great Variety of Walling and A- 
bundance of good Trees, that rhere- 
fore he ſhould have but little Fruit. 
But as ſtrange as this may ſeem, Ex- 
perience ö | 
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perience will juſtify the Truth of it, 
and | doubt not at all but to make it ap- 
ear, there are good Reaſons to be al- 
igned, vhy it muſt, generally ſpeaking, 
have that Effect. Rv l 

For let it but be vell conſidered 

what little Care is taken in a. very | 

1 large Gatden, that every Tree have t 

+ its due and proper Pruning, and we | 

4 ſhall not wonder. if they de not bear ; 

their proper Quantity of Fruit; nay, 

: 

c 


| 

| 
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| frequently chat they bear little elſe but 
Leaves. The Graſs and Gravel Walks. 

ſhall not want their ſeaſonable Mowing, b 

and Rolling: The ſeveral ſorts of Ever- 

Greens ſhall not want their due Clip» 

pings to preferve their Beauty and Fi- 

gure. The. ſeveral forts of Flowers are. 

planted in their proper Earths, and re- 

moved at their proper Seaſons, to give 

1 them all the Variety of Colours to pleaſe: 
| the Eye; All theſe Parts of a Garden are 
| reſpected with, as it were, a religious 
Care, and complemented with their 

| , timely 
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timely Dreſſings and Culture, to give 
only an entertaining Proſpect and 
pleaſant View. And excepting the 
Caſe of ſome ſweet-· ſcented Flowers 
and Shrubs, there is but one Senſe 
gtatified with the Expence of nine Parts 
in ten of a fine Garden. For alas, 
after the Attendance that is given 
theſe things l have been ſpeaking of, 
what a little Portion of Time and La- 
bour vill be afforded the Fruit-Trees 
againſt the Wall, or the Dwarfs vhere- 
ever they are? If the Wall- Trees can 
but be perſwaded to be brought vith- 
in the Compals of a Semicircle, and 
the Dwarfs made a little Concave, all 
is generally thought to be well enough, 
without any great Regard had to what 
is proper to be choſen, and what to 
be refuſed 3 much more, without any 
Cate to put the Tree into a bearing 
State for another Year. Nay, it is but 
too commonly ſeen, ' that even the 
beſt ſorts of French Pears againſt the 
beſt Walls in ſome Gardens, ſhall have 
Vor. Il. C no 
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no other ſort of pruning, than what 
a good pair of Sheers affords them ; 
whilſt it may be the Gardener: would 
blukk to have a Weed found in his 
Borders. I confeſs this ſort of une- 
qual Management ſometimes raiſes In- 
dignation in me, and I cannot here 
forbear to expoſtulate the Caſe a little 
with ſuch who are nicely careful to 
maintain Beauty and Regularity in all 
other Parts of the Garden, wherein 
they are to be commended ; but will 
not be perſuaded to allot a due Propor- 
tion of Care and Labour to the no- 

bleſt and moſt profitable Part. 
For let us here but reflect a little, 
and reſolve (as we ought) to propor- 
tion our Value and Eſteem to the in- 
trinſick Worth of Things, as they 
more or leſs ſerve to entertain the 
Senſes, and anſwer the innocent Ap- 
petites of human Nature. Do the ſe- 
veral Colours in Flowers ſerve to ſtrike 
the Eye with their Variety and Beau- 
ty J. 
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ty, and thereby form pleaſing Ideas 
in the Imagination and Fancy? What 
leſs than all this can we think the ſe- 
veral Fruit-Trees, cloathed with their 
different colour'd Bloſſoms, will do > 
If they be managed with Art, what a 
pleaſing Entertainment is it to the 


Eye, to behold the Apricot in its full 


Bloſſom, white as Snow, and at the 
ſame time the Peach with its Crimſon- 
colour'd Blooms, both beginning to 
be interſperſed with green Leaves ? 
Theſe are ſucceeded by the Pear, the 
Cherry and the Plum, whoſe Bloſ- 
ſoms and Leaves make a very beauti- 
ful Mixture in the Spring; and it can- 
not be a leſs pleaſant Sight to ſee 
Cluſters of ſwelling Fruit all the Sum- 
mer, as the Earneſt of the full Gratifi- 
cation of another Senſe in Autumn. 
And now we are come hither, what 
Painter can draw a Landskip more 
charming and beautiful to the Eye, 
than an old Neuington Peach- Tree 
laden with Fruit in Auguſt, when the 

C7 Sun 
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Sun has firſt begun to paint one fide 
of the Fruit with ſuch loft and tempt- 
ing Colours? The Apricot, the Pear, 
the Cherry and Plum, vhen they ap- 
pear in Plenty as they ought, preſent 
themſelves to the Eye at the time of 
ripening in very inviting Bluſhes. In 
ſhort, all the ſeveral forts of. Fruit- 
Trees have ſuch pleaſing Varieties, that 
vere there no other Senſe to be gra- 
tied but the Sight, they may vie with 
a Parterre even of the fineſt Flow- 
ers. But then when we come to con- 
ſider, that all this Beauty rewards 
the careful Pruner with Plenty alſo 
of the moſt delicious Fruit to gratify 
the Jae, there can be no Compariſon 
admitted, and no Excuſe can be made 
for the leaſt Want of Care, to aſſiſt 
Nature in her kind and generous In- 
clinations. 

However it is the Obſervation of 
this Want of Care, and the manifeſt 
Negle& of the belt and moſt profita- 
ble Part of a Garden, which has made 
me 
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me thus expoſtulate the Caſe, and 
with what View I have done it, may 
eaſily be perceived. For if, where 
there is much Walling, and Fruit- 
Trees abound in great Plenty, there 
is yet ſo unequal a Portion of Time 


and Art allotted for their Manage 


ment,” a neceſſary Conſequence of 
that muſt be Barrenneſs, which is the 
Diſeaſe 1 am inquiring into. Having 
therefore here in ſome © meaſure dif- 
covered the Cauſe of it, we are now 
to ſeek out for a proper Remedy and 
Cure. 
Now there are but two ways of cu- 
ring this evil of Barrenneſs, proceeding 
from a too great Abundance of Trees: 
Either firſt to allow a proportionable 
Help and Aſſiſtance, for the due and 
carcful Management of ſo many Trees ; 
or elſe ſecondly to reduce the Fruit- 
Garden, and bring it into a much 
leſs Compaſs, that every Tree may be 
ſure to have its proper ſeaſonable pru- 
ning and nailing. But why I prefer 
*W'4 thus 
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this latter Method, much rather than 
the former, I ſhall give theſe following 


Reaſons. 
(1.) There is more Care and At. 


tendance required for the due Ma- 


nagement of a ſingle Fruit- Tree, 
than is commonly thought on or ex- 
pected. The Pear . the Vine e- 
ſpecially, vhich require the beſt Walls, 
will not be put off with any ſuperficial 
Pruning. The former muſt be fre- 
quently check d, and even maimed in 
its moſt vigorous Parts, to hinder its 
luxuriant Growth; and the great 
Wood, eſpecially in the middle, mult 
be ever carefully rejected: And as for 
the Vine, that will not be ſatisfied 
with leſs than four ſeveral Prunings 
and Nailings within the Year. And 
ſhall 1 need to tell the vigilant Gar- 
dener, how much Buſineſ! it is, to 
diſpoſe according to Art the ſeveral 
tender Branches of a Peach or an A- 
pricot? Now where there are great 
Numbers of ſuch Trees in a Garden, 

as 
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as far as my Obſervation has gone, 


they are generally negle&ed, and put 
off vith much leſs Care and Atten- 
dance than they require; the neceſ- 
ſary: Conſequence vhereof is Barren- 
neſs. To Cure which therefore, 1 
ſhould think it a much better way to 
leſſen the Number of ſuch Trees, to 
confine the beſt Fruit-Garden to a nar- 
rower Compaſs, than to allow a propor- 
tionable Help, and what vill be thought 
an extrayagant Charge, for the proper 
Government of ſo many Trees; eſpe- 

cially it, | 
(2.) It be conſidered, that that 
may eaſily be ſhewa to be an unne- 
ceſſary Charge and Trouble: Becauſe, 
as will appear preſently, the End and 
Purpoſe of having a ſufficient Quanti- 
ty of Fruit may be obtained in a leſs 
rather than in a large Garden; and 
conſequently at a much eaſier and 
cheaper rate, I always take it for 
granted, that every one covets to 
have as much Fruit as he wants, with 
C 4 as 
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as little Charge, and in as {mall a 
Compals of Ground as may be; that 
is to ſay, in ſhort, to have a great 
deal of good Fruit in a little room. 
If there are ſome who will not grant 
me this, I deſire that what follows on 
this Head may go for nothing; but 
where, it will be granted, I hope the 
following Reaſons, Arguments and 
Calculations vill be particularly con- 
ſidered, and I doubt not at all, but it 
will plainly appear, that many Gentle- 

men have hitherto been under great 
Miſtakes, when they have enlarged 
their Gardens with that particular 
View and Expectation of having more 
Fruit. 

To make this Matter then as clear 
and intelligible as 1 can, I have here 
annex'd two diſtin Schemes or Plots, 
both furniſhed in ſuch Order and with 
ſuch Fruit-Trees, as are proper to their 
different Situations and Aſpects to the 

j Sun; whereby it will appear what Va- 
tiety and what Quantity of good Fruit, 


3 | may 
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may with Reaſon and great Probability 
be expected from a little Spot of Ground, 
allotted ſolely and particularly for the 
Purpoſe of a Fruit - Garden. If it be 
here objected and wondered at, as I ex- 

it vill, that I ſhould. allot ſo 
little walling, and fo ſmall a Space of 
Ground, as only 40 Yards ſquare to 
ſerve a plentiful Table with Variety of 
the beſt Fruit, I deſire it may be par- 
ticularly conſidered and examined, vhat 
probable Quantity of Fruit a Tree pru- 
ned and managed according to Art, may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to bear; and then 
I am perſwaded the Objection and Won- 
der vill very much ceaſe, if not whol- 
ly vaniſh; l 
Let us then begin with the Peach, 
which in a bearing Year, and when 
the Tree hath well-nigh covered the 
| Wall, will ordinarily bear a hundred 
or more of large fair Fruit; and if | 
the Tree be in a proſperous State, q 
kept free from great Wood in the 1 
Midgle, and hath the Advantage of 1 
01 Hori- | 
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| Horizontal Shelters (of which more 
| | preſently) you need hardly ever fear 
having ſuch a Quantity from every 
ſingle Tree, But becauſe that Num- 
ber may be thought too great to be 
depended upon, let us take only half, 
and ſuppoſe every Peach - Tree to bear 
fifty fine large Peaches. An ample 
annual Reward for Care and Dili- 
gence! Now in both Schemes I have 
allotred Seven Peaches on the beſt 
Walls, the Product whereof at a mo- 
derate Computation, will be 350 of 
the beſt and largeſt Fruit, which ordi- 
narily ſucceeding one another in their 
ripening, even on the ſame Tree, vill 
afford a regular and daily Gratification 
to the Taſte in this one Article of 
the Fruit-Garden : Bur leſt even this 
Abundance ſhould not be thought 
ſufficient, more Peach-Trees may be 
ſer in the Room of the two Vines in 
the one Plot, and the Winter Bon 
Cretien and the La Chaſſere in the 
other; becauſe there are other Places 
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may be found for them, as I ſhall ob- 
ſerve preſently. And indeed I pla- 
ced them there, rather with a View 
of their being removed, as Occaſion 
might require, or as Sickneſs and 
Mortality in other Parts may make 
neceſſary for a preſent Supply of more 

Peaches, | 
Let us next conſider the Apricot ; 
which, whatſoever Monſieur Quinte- 
ney is pleaſed to ſay of it, as if twas 
fit only for Compotes, is really a 
good and much valued Fruit in Eng- 
land. I mean not the early Maſcu- 
line Apricot, which is indeed worth 
nothing; but the large Turkey A pri- 
cot, vhich hath a noble Flavour, and 
is a conſtant Bearer. If therefore in 
the one Plot I have allowed only 
three, becauſe a South-weft Wall is 
rather too good, and in the other 
five, as a ſufficient Supply, it is not 
becauſe I deſpiſe it, but becauſe I know 
five ſuch Trees will ordinarily bear an 
incredible Quantity of Fruit, if they 
| | be 
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be managed as they ought. I have 
now two Apricot-Trees, that have been 
ſeveral Years in their Proſperity and 
at full Growth, and I cannot ſay that 
in all that time I can remember a Year, 
when they have afforded me leſs than a 
Buſhel of Fruit. And alas! my Soil and 
Situation will not give me leave to 
boaſt of any Security from Blaſts, Can- 
ker, EXC. | | | 
It vill not ſure be thought too great 
a Complement, that 1 allow Room 
on the beſt Walls for four or five of 
the beſt French Pears, which are ſo 
little inferior to any of the Stone 
Fruit, and yet come to their Maturi- 
ty when the other are gone, which 
is no inconſiderable Recommendati- 
on. And on the other ſide, it ought 
not to be vondered at by thoſe that 
admire them, that 1 allow ſo few ; 


becauſe with good Management each 


Pear- Tree vill ordinarily bear no leſs 
than half a Buſhel, as I have had 
long Experience; indeed not ſeldom 

as 
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as much more. Hovever there is ſo 
ample a Proviſion made of excellent 
ſorts among the Dwarfs, that there can 
never be found any Deficiency of good 
Pears in this Plan. ”_ 

I have allowed Room for ſome of 
the beſt Plums on the Eaft, Weft, and 
South-Weſt Walls; becauſe 1 think 
they very much deſerve it, eſpecially 
the two Perdrigans and the Roch Cor- 
bon, They will by no means do well 
without a pretty good Wall; but with 
that Aſſiſtance they are incompara- 
ble Fruits, and have a noble vinous 
Flavour, ſuch as muſt be agreeable to 
every one that has not an Averſion to 


a Plum, or will not always think it 


a peaſantly Fruit. 

Upon the whole, here is a ſquare 
Plat of Ground ſet out and walled 
round, ſuppoſed to be only 40 Yards 
ſquare, which, at 4 Yards, diſtance 
for every Tree, will afford 40 Trees, 
every ſeveral fort ſuitable to its ſeve- 
ral Aſpect to the Sun; which, with 

good 
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and skilful Management, may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to afford every 
Year a ſufficient Variety, as well as 
Quantity of the beſt Fruits; If ve take 


in what I am going next to ſpeak to, viz. 


that great additional Helpof the Dwarfs 


in the middle, | 

Which Dwarfs I make to conſiſt 
only of Three ſorts of Fruit, as moſt 
proper for our preſent Scheme, wiz. 
Pears, Plums and Cherries, leaving 
even the beſt Apples ro their more 
proper Place in the Orchard: except 
the eight Non-Parelles on Paradiſe 
Stocks, which may be obſerved to be 


ſet in the intermediate Spaces on the 


4 ſides, where, never growing above 

a Foot high, they will have room 

enough. 
Now one fide of the Square may be 


obſerved to contain no leſs than 28 


Dwarf Pears; allowing every Tree four 
' Yards ſquare for its horizontal Bran- 


ches to ſpread in, which is very ſuf- 
ficient, ſuppoſing the Place not to be 
crouded 
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crouded with any thing elſe; no not 
with Flowers or Legumes, which is what 


I always take for granted. If then eve- 


ry ſingle Tree doth but in any ſort anſwer 


the.Proportion of Fruit, which my own 
1 hath furniſhed me vithal, here 
vill be greater Plenty and Abundance 
than can well be diſpoſed of. I have On- 
ly one Dwarf of the Swan's Egg Pear, 
which is indeed (as 1 have termed it) a 
Nulli Secundum, and, if my Memory 
fail not, hath for theſe laft fave or fix 
Years afforded me no leſs than two 
Buſhels; Nay, this laſt Year I had be- 


twixt three and four Buſhels from it, moſt 


of them excellently good. However, 


becauſe this may ſeem ſomething extrava- 
gant, and more than can ordinarily be 
expected, let us ſuppoſe every Dwarf- 
Pear to afford only half a Buſhel a- 
piece one with another, the Product of 
Tventy eight Trees, on one {ide of che 
Square only, will be Fourteen Buſhels of 
the beſt Summer and Autumn Pears of 
five or ſix ſorts. 
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The other fide of the Square is fil- 
led vith the beſt Plums and Cherries, 
at leaſt the beſt of thoſe ſorts, that 
will do without the Help of a Wall, 


lerable Management, and a reaſona- 


ble Allowance for Quantity, will 
make an abundant Proviſion for the 
Table, throughout the vhole Seaſon 
of Cherries and Plums. Only it may 
not be amiſs here to obſerve, that it 


vill be very proper to ſuffer the one 
half of the Dwarf Trees to grow 
higher than ordinary | 


That is to 
ſay, all thoſe ſeveral Trees in both 
Squares, that are planted neareſt to 
the North, North-Eaſt, and North- 
Weſt Walls, may be ſuffered to be 
what ve call Half Dwarfs, where 
their taller Heads vill not do any 
harm by overſhadowing any of the 
beſt Walls. And indeed the Half 
Dwarfs, where they can be ſuffered, 


are the molt conſtant Bearers with 
the leaſt Trouble and greateſt Plenty; 


the 
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the other requiring a very vigilant 
Eye to correct Luxuriancy, and ſea- 
ſonably to remove all perpendicular 
and uſeleſs Branches. This indeed 
muſt be done in the Half Dwarfs, as 
well as the other; but the Confuſion 
that a vigorous Tree makes is much 
greater in the low Dwarfs, and fo 
the proper Remedies muſt be oftener 
apply d. Beſides, I have obſerved, that 
none of the ſorts of Plums and Cher- 
ries eſpecially, will well endure vie- 
lent Corrections: Unmerciful Loppings 
is a ſort of Perſecution to them, and 
they anſwer the End of their Nature 
much better under a moderate and gen- 
tle Government. 

By this time I ſuppoſe it will be 
thought by many, that I have forgot 
two or three conſiderable Articles in 
a Fruit-Garden, and have made no Pro- 
viſion for them in the preſent Scheme, 
viz. Vines, French Winter-Pears, and 
Figs: But indecd theſe | have with De- 
hem left out of the Plan, and reſer- 
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34 The Pleaſure and Profit of 
ved them for more proper and con- 
venient Places. All the Southern 
Aſpects of the Dwelling- Houſe, Sta- 
bles, and other Out-Houſes, which 
every Gentleman's Seat is plentifully 
furniſhed with, will do ſingularly well 
for theſe. For all the ſeveral forts of 
Bon Cretiens, the Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, ec. require more than 
ordinary Height and Room to ſpread 
in; and here they may be allowed 
Elbow room and Height enough to 
anſwer the End of bearing much 
Fruit; tho' if the Soil be any thing 
inclinable to too much wet or a cold 
Clay, it muſt not be expected to be 
good Fruit: And therefore in ſuch 
Caſes, it is adviſeable, rather to be con- 
tented with ſuch as will do well e— 
nough; as the Winter-Thorne, A- 
mador, Virgulce, or La Chaſſcre; 
vhich are excellent in their Kind. 
However, J ought to ſay here that 
if the oil be warm and ſuitable to 
the ſcveral Pon Ciètiens; yet they 
produce 
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produce much better and larger Fruit 


on a Quince than on a Free Stock; 
which perhaps is peculiar to this ſort 
of Pear: tho it muſt not be expect- 
ed ſuch Trees ſhould be very long- 
_—_  . 75 1 
The ſeveral ſorts of Grapes are al- 
ſo reſerved and allotted for the Sou- 
thern Aſpects of Buildings near the 
Houſe, where they may have room 


to ſpread themſelves, and will ſoon 
cover ſuch Walls wich Plenty of Fruit. 
Not that the Vine doth really need 


(as is commonly thought any ſuch 


great Height to make it produce Fruit; 


but that it will ſooner and better cover 
ſuch tall Walls as are a natural Secu- 
rity of the Fruit againſt ordinary En- 
deavours to taſte it. 


As for Figs in the laſt Place, which 


I have reſerved for Walls that lie 0- 
pen to Comers and Goers, they will 
do ſingularly well there. For tho' 
both the blue and the white ſort are 
the richeſt and nobleſt Fruit a Garden 

D z affords, 
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affords, yet it ſeldom ſtrikes the Fan- 
cy or ſuits the Palate of the meaner 
ſort; inſomuch that there is little dan- 
ger of being deprived of this Delicacy 
by any rapacious Hand. And indeed 
it is for this reaſon alſo, that J adviſe the 
planting the beſt of the Winter-Pears in 
ſuch expoſed Places; becauſe whilſt they 
arc growing on the Tree, they are in no 
great danger of being taſted a ſecond 
time. 

Thus 1 conceive we have effectu- 
ally found what we were in Queſt of, 
Multum in Parvo ; which 1 always 
ſuppoſe to be a very acceptable Thing; 
to iuch wiſe Men eſpecially, as have 
learn d the Divine Art of dedicating the 
Overplus cf their Time and Eſtate to 
God. 

What ſome Modern Authors mean 
by putting Gentlemen upon Grand 
Deſians, and villifying all others as 
crimpiug, diminutive, and wretched 
Per{ormunces, i could never under- 


ſtand I believe it will be found that 
i nothing 
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nothing hath more tended to the Ru- 
ing of brave Eſtates, than theſe prolated 
Gardens, as they call them, and a fond 
Affectation of imitating a vain People 


in what they call La Grand Manier. 


Our Engliſh Gentlemen have always 
been famous for more ſubſtantial! Rea- 
lities, without ſeparating the Jucundum 
from the Utile; and can reliſh a profi- 
table Deſign, tho' it doth not reſem- 
ble Ingenti a Rura. If Gardens are on- 
ly to be valued for their largeneſs, there 
will be no end of multiplying the 
Number of Acres, till Gentlemen 
have got to the End of their Eſtates: 
So that I cannot but think, there muſt 
be great Defect in the Contrivance, it 
a very beautiful and magnificent Gar- 
den of Pleaſure and Profit too, be not 
formed out of a very few Acres. I am 
pleaſed however to think Horace's 
Wiſh agrees ſo well with my preſent 
Scheme, 
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Hoc erat in Votis Modus 225 non 
ita maguus | | 


Hor us ubl,- — 


and that I have 1 the <"Y 

ß to leſs than half an Acre, ſuf- 
ficient to furniſh any Gentleman's Ta- 
ble with all the Variety of good Fruits 
in their ſeveral Seaſons, © This ought 
to be the more acceptable, in chat it 
is propoſed as a Remedy to cure Bar- 
renneſs proceeding from too great a 
Compaſs of Ground and too many 
Trees; which, as far as my Obſerva- 
tion has gone, do. generally ſerve to 
enhance the Charge and leſſen the 
Profit. For what an entertaining and 
comfortable Viſit may we: ſuppoſe a 
Gentleman every Day to make to 
this little Garden; - he will find 
himſelf encom paſſed and ſurrounded 
yith Plenty, = may behold a charm- 

ing Variety of * is moſt pleaſing 
to the Eye and Taſte, at once the 
B Revard 
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* "Reward of his Care and Diligence, and 
ID 1 of his Recreation. * | | 
11 & 1 need not add any thin 

| its. of this Head, the oy f 
rent Plaus I have hereto annex'd, the 
bons exactly according to, the other 
ctoſſing the Quarters, will make eve- 
ry thing eaſy and plain T. And the 
Moral of the whole 1 ſhould think is 
not leſs plain. For if our innocent | | 
© Recredtions are thus ſurprizingiy re- | 
- warded with Pleaſure and Profit, how 
” can an ingenuous Mind forbear chank+ 
fully to adore the God of Nature für 
temporal Bleſſings, and more chearful- 
ly to expect a greater Reward in the 
next World for ſuch Virtues, as lay a 
Foundation for it in this? ond; 
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T5 an unskilful Ordering and bad 
1 Management of Fruit- Trees, both 
in their Planting and Pruning. The 
Caſe is much the ſame here in the 
wegetable as it is in the moral World. 
Every one knows how fatally Youth 
is commonly enſlaved to bad . Courles, 
for want of ſetting out right at firſt, 
and being well inſtructed and ſeaſon- 
ed with virtuous Principles. Cotrupt 
Nature will ſoon over-bear the weak 
and render Diſpoſitions to Goodneſs in 
\ Youth, withour an early Care and wiſe 
Goyernment: By the Help whereof 
head-ſtrong Paſſions are ſubdued, and 
all the wild Sallics of a vicious Inclina- 
tion are kept within due Bounds? And 
ſo by the Bleſſing of God, the Man 
thereby becomes fruitful in good Works, 
and uleful in his Generation. = 


So 
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So alſo here in the vegetable World: 
it. is of great Conſequence to the 
Goodneſs and Proſperity of a Fruit- 
Tree, that it be rightly managed and 
kept in due Order from the begin- 
ning; that the extravagant Grovth 
of Nature, and its Tendency to Wood 
and fruitleſs Branches, may be kept 
under and ſubdued in time, before it 
become too head-ſtrong and ungover- 
nable: by which means the weak and 
tender Shoets will begin more and 
more to diſcover themſelves, as the 
joyful Appearances of Fruit and Plen- 
ty. An Error and Miſtake in the be- 


o eaſily rectified afterward, without 


great and too dangerous Violences. 


But let us examine this Matter a little 
more particularly, that ve may the 
better know how to apply the proper 
Remedy. 

As one Cauſe of Barrenneſs, 1 have 
here taken Notice of a common De- 
fect in the Management of Fruit- 
TT.” — *__— 
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ginning proves often fatal, and is not 
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42 The Pleaſure and Profit of | 
Trees; both in planting. and proing 
them. To ſpeak a little methodically, 
Nirſt, A wrong Method of plantin 
s a very untoward Beginning, we. 
proves oftentimes of very ill Conſe- 
quence, with reſpect to future Hopes 
of any great Plenty. And yet there 
are theſe three ſeveral ways of plant- 
ing too often practiſed, which ſcem 
to me to be contrary. to the Rules of 
Art, as well as Nature; viz. Planting 
Trees too deep; too near one ano- 
ther; and againſt a wrong Expoſi- 
mol. b 
3 .) There is no one Miſtake in 
the Art of Gardening, that I have ob- 
ſerved to be more general and common 
than this, of planting Fruit- Trees too 
deep in the Ground; and yet nothing 
| is more fatal to them, eſpecially in 
ſome Grounds too much ſubject to 
Moiſture in the Winter, and. nothing 
tends more to keep Trees in a ſickly, 
unthriving Condition, and conſe- 
quently from bearing either much or 
| IS E good 
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good Fruit. Indeed where the Soil is 
naturally exceeding dry, and lies on 
2 Declivity that will quickly carry off 
the Vinter-Wets, the Fault may be 
lefs dangerous: But cxcept there be 
a ſufficient Depth of natural good 
Earth above the Rock or Gravel, the 
Evil complained of vill there quickly 
diſcover itſelf, after four or five Years, 
when the Roots of the Tree will be 
ſtarved by a hungry Gravel, Sand, 
Chalk, or Rock, or whatſoever the 
Bottom be, that lies too near the Sur- 
face. On all Accounts therefore it is 
much the better and ſafer way to 
plant high, provided Care be but ta- 
ken the firſt and ſecond Year, to keep 
the Roots tolerably cool and moiſt; 
for which 1 have already given Dire- 
Ctions in my former Treatiſe x. To 
which and what I have there ſaid a- 
bout Planting, I ſhall only add here 
on this Head: That becauſe I am 
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well aſſured, nothing is more fatal to 
Fcuit-Trees, the tenderer fort eſpeci- 
ally, than planting them too deep, 
and thereby ſubjecting their Roots to 
too much Wer in the Winter; ( for 
Summer-Wets never hurt them) I can- 
not but advife to let the top Surface 
of 'the Borders under the Walls be at 
leaſt ſeven or eight Inches above the 
common Level; ſetting that part of 
the Tree, where it begins to root and 
divide its Spurs, exactly even vith the 
upper Surface of the Border. Only 
ſtill it muſt be obſerved (as I have 
elſewhere directed *) that there muſt 
be added another Semicircle of good 
Earth or rich Sand of about three or 
four Inches deep round the Tree, pa- 
ved vith ſmall Pebbles, to keep it 
cool and moiſt for the two firſt Years, 
If this Method is carefully put in pra- 
ctice, there vill be no need of mend- 
ing the borders above one Foot deep; 
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no matter how wide, to encoura 
the Roots to ſpread horizontally, I 
cannot but here repeat, and earneſtly 
recommend the making uſe of the beſt 
untry d Earth that can be got, for fil- 
ling up the Trenches, both for Wall- 
Trees and Dwarfs; having had long Ex- 
perience that no fort of Compolition 
made vith Coſt and Art, can exceed 
the Riches of this Earth, or vill make 
more vigorous, healthful and laſting 
Trees k. But, | 

(2.) There is another common Mi- 
ſtake committed in planting, which 
is attended with very unhappy Conſe- 
quences, and that is planting the 
Trees too near one another; the Miſ- 
chief whereof is very manifeſt theſe 
two ways: Firſt, after 5 or 6 Years, 
they begin to crowd and ſhoulder one 
another, and for want of room the 
Gardener is tempted to run the Bran- 
ches perpendicularly , which: is the 
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bigh Road to Ruin; at leaſt it is the 
way to increaſe the Wood, and leffen 
the Quantity of Fruit; for the bottom 
and middle Part of the Tree will 
quickly be found to be altogether 
barren; and in the Peach and Apricot 
the Evil will be abſolutely irreco- 
verable; they not putting out young 
Shoots, when the great Wood is cut 
out, by reaſon of the Thickneſs of 
their Bark. Whereas when Trees are 
kept thin of Wood in the middle, and 
have room to ſpread their horizontal 
Branches, every Part of a Tree may 
with Care be kept in a bearing State. 
But beſides, there is another Miſchicf 
attends this Miſtake of planting too 
near; which is, that the Roots of the 
Trees will quickly meet, and fo rob 
one another of the proper Nouriſh- 
ment they ſhould receive, and when 
once the Borders begin to be worn 
out, and loſe their Richneſs and Fer— 
tility, that is never to be recovered, 
but by taking away the Tree, putting 
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in new Earth, and planting another. 


Whereas when Trees are planted at 
their due Diſtances, their Roots do 
ſtill receive new Succour and freſh 
Nouriſhment, as they advance, and 
as the Head of the Tree incteaſeth to 
require it; whereby an agreeable 
Health and Vigour is retained a long 
time even for 20 of zo Years. Now, 
though Pears may ordinarily require 
ſomething. more, eſpecially if they 
be upon free Stocks; yer I have 
aſſigned only four Yards, as a mean 
diſtance proper only for Fruit-Trees, 
either for the Wall or Dwarfs. More 
Room would generally leave too' great 
Vacancies in the Wall, and ef would 
ſubject the Trees to the Evil here 
complained of. In my former * Trea- 
tile | have indeed recommended the 
planting tall Trees in the intermedi- 
ate Spaces: But this I ſuppoſe to be 
done with great Diſcretion, chiefly 


* 


—— 
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betvixt Pcars whoſe Strength and Vi- 


gour are not ſo eaſily impaired; or if 


they are placed between other Trees, 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtand only 2 or 
3 Years at moſt, and then to be re- 
moved into the Orchard for Stan- 
dards. | 

For the very ſame Reaſon that I 
diſallow of Trees ſtanding too near 
rogether, that the Riches of the Bor- 
ders be not wore out, I allo by no 
means approve of a bad Practice in 


| ſome Gardens, of letting Roſemary, 
Lavender, Stock-Gilliflowers and I- 
ris's, Sc. grow on the Borders, where 
the choiceſt Fruit-Trees are, which 


yet in a little time will not fail to 
impoveriſh the Ground, and give the 
Trees, if they be young, occaſi- 


on to complain, by making only weak 


and languiſhing Shoots. But then 


again, 


Laſily, There is yet another great 


Miſtake, that I find very frequently 


committed in the planting a Fruit- 
Garden; 
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Garden; and that is, putting Trees 
on a wrong Expoſition, which muſt 
be owing to Ignorance, either of the 
Nature and Quality of the Tree, or 
of the true Diſpoſition of the Ground 
and its exact bearing to the Sun. The 
Ignorance of either one or rother, or 
both, muſt needs be of bad Conſe- 
quence, and prove a great Diſappoint- 
ment to the Planter; who it may be 
for want of being rightly informed, 
has put a Vine, an Apricot, or a 
Peach on a North-Eaff, or a North- 
Weft Wall, and it may be has been 
ſo unfortunate, as to put a meally 
Summer Pear, or an indifferent Plum 
againſt a South-Eaſt or A South-Weſt 
Wall. This is no airy Suppoſition; 
for T have very often my (elf found it 
lo, and complained of it with ſome 
Uneaſineſs. It is a very common 
Practice with ſome to thruſt many of 
the beſt ſorts of French Pears, the 
Buree, the Verte-longue, the Virgu- 
lee into any Corner of a North-Laft 
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or North-Heſt Wall; or if the Wall 
faces any Point of the South, it ſhall 
be ſhaded by ſome neighbouring Wall 
or Building for 3 or 4 Hours; inſo- 
much that if the Trees do bear any 
Fruit, it vill prove ſmall, wat'ry and 
inſipid; the general Conſequence of 
which is, that the ſort of Fruit ſhall 
be exclaimed againſt and condemned, 
without having had proper Juſtice done 
to it. 
Indeed it is not ſeldom that Apri- 
cots and Peaches and Vines are ſup- 
paſed to be ſer againſt Eaſt and Weſt 
Walls; when upon Examination the 
Expolition is found to bear ſeveral De- 
grees towards the North: In which 
Caſe the Diſappointment muſt be very 
great, when after ſeveral Years wait- 
ing, the Trees are found to bear lit- 
tle elle but Leaves, or ſmall inſipid 
Fruit? For indeed no other can vell 
be expected from ſuch an Expoſition, 
as declines any thing to the North; 
except in a more than ordinary hot 
Summer 
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Summer and Soil, or with the Help 
and Advantage of ſome artificial Heat, 
as the back of a Kitchen Chimney, or 
r 
To ber therefore the Inconveni- 
ence of this Miſtake, it is very adviſe- 
able when a Fruit Garden is once pitch d 
upon, and the Walls built, to know 
by an exact Meridian Line, the proper 
Bearings of each Wall, before they are 
Planted ; and their true Declinations. 
Now tho' there are ſeveral eaſy ways of 
doing this, yet becauſe every Gentle- 
man may not happen to be acquainted 
with them, and to make this Trea- 
tiſe as uſeful to the Publick as I can, 
I have inſerted the following ſhort and 
eaſy Method of finding an exact Me- 
ridian Line, | INES | 
Take a Stone of about 8 of 20 
Inches ſquare made exactly plain and 
ſmooth. Bore a hole near one of the 
Corners, wherein fix an Iron Pin a- 
bour 14 Inches long clear, drawn to 
a Point on the top: No matter whe- 
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ther it be exactly perpendicular. Place 
this Stone in ſome open Part of the 
Garden exactly horizontal by a Level, 
that Corner where the Pin ſtands and 
its Oppoſite bearing as near as you 
can guels, North and South, the Pin 
on the South. This done, about 9 a 
Clock in a clear Day, draw a Semi- 
circle from the extreme Point of the 
Shadow of the Pin, which may be 
done with a ſteady Hand by the help 
of a narrow thin piece of Fir, made 
ſharp ar one end with the Point of a 
Nail, fixing the flat fide on the top 
of the Pin ; ſo that the Point of the 
Nail may juſt reach the extreme Part 
of the Shadow, where you - are to 
make a Point or Mark. Then at a- 
bour z a Clock the ſame Day, ob- 
ſerve exactly when the Shadow of the 
Pin comes again to the Scmicircle 
from which Moment allow. one Mi- 
nu:e for the Sun's annual Motion,. and 
then make a Mark exactly at the Ex- 
tremity of che Shadow, which will 
be 
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be ſomething beyond the Semicircle. 
Draw a Line ſtrait from one Point to 
the other, and then half it exactly; 
and. from this middle Point raiſe a Per- 
pendicular which vill be the exact Me- 
ridian Line. 

N. B. It is convenient to make ; 
or 4 of theſe Semicircles both before 
and after 2 a Clock, for fear the Sun 
prove in a Cloud, when the Obſerva- 
tion is to be made in the Afternoon; 
and then if one miſs, the other may 
hit. Only great Care muſt be taken 
that the correſponding Points in the 
ſame Circle be made uſe of, that there 
be no Miſtake. It is alſo proper to do 
this in the Summer Quarter, when the 
Pen-Umbra of the Shadow's Point is 
leaſt, and the exact Point may be beſt 
taken and more nicely obſerved. 

N. B. This exact Meridian may 
with caſe be transferred to any other 
more convenient Place about the 
Houſe; as the upright Stanchel of 
2 Window or any perpendicular 

E 3 Tranſome 


thinking to inſert a Catalogue of all 
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Tranſome or Jaume, ſhadowing on 


the Floor or Window Board; this 


Meridian being of ſingular uſe through- 


our the whole Year for regulating 
Clocks and Dials, and taking Decli- 
nations. Which laſt Operation being 
to our preſent purpoſe, may be very 
readily performed by only applying 
the ſide of the Quadrant to the Wall, 
and then holding up a Plum-Line ex- 
actly at 12, whoſe Shadow may pals 
thro' the Centre, and will at the ſame 
time give the Degrees of Declination 
on the Rim of the Quadrant; only 
a Weſtern Declination muſt be coun- 
red forwards from lefr-Hand to right, 
and an Eaſtern backwards from right- 


Hand to left, on the Edge of the Qua- 


ſoon obſeryxe. 

As to the Miſtake of planting Trees 
on a vrong Expoſition for vant of 
knowing the proper Aſpect every Tree 


requires; to remedy this I was once 


drant, as the ingenious Inquirer will 


the 
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the moſt known Fruits, with their ſuit- 
able Aſpects over againſt them, as 
allo which are propereſt for Walls, 
and which for Dwarfs; but that I 
conſider d I have already effectually 
done this in the very Plan 1 have gi- 
ven above *; where at one View may 
be ſeen what I have judg'd proper for 
that very Purpoſe with reſpect to all 
the beſt and moſt approv'd forts of 
Fruit; and the kind Reader will, I 
know, ' excuſe me from all needleſs Re- 
petitions. | 8 

Secondly, I come now according to 
my Method, to take Notice of ſome 


common Miſtakes in the pruning of 


Fruit-Trees, which I ſuppoſe to be a 
great Cauſe of their Barrenneſs. But 
before I enter upon this difficult Point, 
I muſt be forced to ſay ſomething to 
rectify a common Miſtake , even in 
one of the firſt Things a Gardenet 
takes in hand, and that is his Pruning 


Ms 


* Fig. 1. and 2, 
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Knife; the true Make and Shape 
whercof l venture to affirm, with due 
Reſpect to the Judgment of preceding 
Ages, hath hitherto been quite mi- 
ſtaken. For the Blade of a common 
pruning Knife is known to be ſhaped 
and fathioned like a Hawk's Bill; and 
yet according to the Obſervations l 
have made of the real uſe of a pru- 
ning Knife, this is quite wrong and 
unnatural. If indeed the Branches 
of a Fruit-Tree againſt a Wall grew 
generally downwards, this kind of 
Shape might be of ſome ule for the 
cutting off ſome of the ſtronger Bran- 
ches; but as they generally grow «f- 
wards and ſide-ways, ſuch a ſhaped 
Knife becomes almoſt of no uſe; at 
leaſt it myſt be uſed vety aukwardly. 
HBeſides, in all Cale that require 
much Strength, a Mallet and Chiſel 
are without Compariſon beſt, ſafeſt, 
and moſt exact; and in other Caſes 
alſo too ſtuborn for the Knife alone, 
a ſtroke of the Hammer on the back 


of 
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of my Knife anſwers the Purpoſe to 
great Nicety and Exactneſs. But the 
moſt general Uſe of a Knife, is to 
ſhorten all the leſſer Branches that 


grow upvards and ſideways; to per- 


orm which, a Hawk's Bill is the moſt 
aukward Shape in the World: And 
therefore the Shape of the Knife 
which 1 always uſe and recommend to 
my Friends, is juſt the Reverſe of 
that, a little ſloping off, and round 
towards the Point: And how much 
more natural and uſeful ſuch a ſhaped 
Knife is like to prove to one that uſes 
it on upright and horizontal Branches, 
and that generally above Head, 1 leave 
to the Judgment of the ingenious 
Practitioner; only giving him here the 
Figure of both, the better ro direct his 


Anirregular Tree 
negleQed, 


The ſame irregular 


Tree reduced ia 
Time. 4 


But 


4 
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But it may not be amiſs to add 
here that ſuch a Knife ought to be 


made with a good thick Back, the 


better to bear the Stroke of a Ham- 


mer upon occaſion, and jf poſlible of 


Razor-Mettal well tempered, that it 
may always have a good Edge, and be 
uſed as a Penknife, as well as fot 
Pruning. : 5 1 

Having now ſettled this Point, the 
firſt Miſtake in Pruning that I obſerve 
is, letting a Tree from the beginning 
run out into vigorous Wood and Bran- 
ches all on one fide; and becaufe the 


Shoots on the other ſide are weak and 


unthriving by reaſon of Blaſt or Can- 
ker, the other are wont to be conti- 
nued, and the Trees ſuffered to grow 
in a very irregular and unhandſome 
Faſhion ; whereby it comes to pals, 
that a great Part of the Wall is un- 
futrniſhed with Branches, and by a 
continued Neglect, the proper Beau- 
ty and deſired Fruitfulneſs is not ca- 


pable 


CW 


+ 
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pable of being reſtored, but by plant- 
ing a new Tree, Whereas had this 
Evil been obſerved and remedied in 
time, all might eaſily have been re- 
duced into the greateſt Beauty and Or- 
der imaginable ; as may be ſeen by the 
two foregoing Figures. For when 
Branches are young and tender, they 
are ductile and governable, and you 
may with Care lead them backwards 
and forwards, as Occaſion and Ne- 
ceſſity require. Neither is this Me- 
thod any the leaſt Blemiſh or Hin- 
drance to the future Proſperity and 
Fruitfulneſs of the Tree, but rather a 
Furtherance by reaſon of that early 
Check it received in its molt vigorous 
Part, which (as 1 have elſewhere ob- 
ſeved) throws it ſooner into a bear- 
ing State, And it is allo to be obſer. 


ved, that ſuch a Check does not in 


the leaſt hinder its Proſperity : For 
there is this difference between a weak 
ſickly Branch, and a vigorous Branch 

bi made 
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made weaker, rectified and ſubdued 
by Art: The one is in a dangerous 
dying Condition, for want of proper 
Wood and Pores to convey the Sap 
and Juices in their continued Circula- 
tion *; the other has its Ducts and 
Paſſiges only a little ſtraitened, by 
being horizontally bent and bow'd 
down; leſt it ſpend its Vigour all at 
once, and die the ſooner afterwards. 
In ſhort, the one is dying and gene- 


rally paſt Recovery; the other would 
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What I have ſaid in my former Treatiſe (Pag. 64.) 
amounts to a plain Demonſtration of the Circulation of 
the Sap in the Jeſſamine, tinged all over by Inoculation. 

4 For tho? (as hath been objected) that Operation hath not 
the ſame Effect in the painted Philerea and Holey; and 
tho* we could not account for the Reaſon of ſuch a 
different Phenomenon ; yet ſtill the Proof is undeniable 
in the Jeſſanine. But indeed the true Reaſon of that 
Difference ſeems to be plainly this ; The Bark and Leaves 


of thoſe Ever-Greens are fo tough, hard and ſtubborn, | 
that they do not eaſily ſuffer any adventitious Juice to 
alter their natural Colour; and we find ſome” ſorts of 


them will hardly retain the Stripe, made even from the 
Shoots of the Bud itſelf, Whereas the Jeſſamine hath 
a marvellous thin Bark and filky Leaves, which eaſily 
receive an Impreſſion and Change of Colour from 3 
ring'd or poifon'd Sap, continually circulating through 
their Veins or Pores. 
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live too faſt, if not kept within due 
Bounds and wholeſome Rules, which 
give true Life to the vegetable, as well 
as the moral World. This Re- 
duction of a young Tree, which I am 
ſpeaking of, chicfly reſpects the Peach 
and Apricot; no other Tree that I. 
know of being ſo ſubject to decay by 
Blaſt and Canker on one fide and not 
on the other. And now I have men- 
tion'd them, before I leave them, I 
ſhall take notice of a Defect in Prua 
ning, more peculiarly prejudicial to 
thele, than to any other ſorts of Fruit- 
Trees; and that is, leaving the Wood- 
branches of the aforegoing Year too 
long. This, tho' it is a general Fault 
in Pruning; yet it is of worſe Conſe- 

uence in the Peach- and Apricot, 
= Bark, after two or three Years, 
growing ſo thick and tough, that 
they vill not put forth new and ten- 
der Shoots any more after they are 
ſhortened, as the Pear and Plumb will 
do; vhich is the true Reaſon of 
| BR that 
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that Barrenneſs ſo frequently viſible 
in Peach-Trees toward the bottom, ha- 
ving been ſuffer d to grow too faſt, 
and run into long Wood-branches in 

their Youth. . 1 am ſenſible ſeveral 
Perſons ate very regardleſs of this ; 
eſpecially ſuch as are bleſſed with a 
more than ordinary warm good Soil; 
and are apt to triumph with their 
Plenty, without minding the ſtrict 
Rules of Arr, or, it may be, attribute 
their Succels to their own parti- 


cular - Skill. Whereas Nature itſelf, 


with little Art in ſuch Soils, will do 
Wonders for a time: But then they 
muſt remember, that their Trees will 
be ſhorter- liv d: And accordingly in 
ſuch Caſes, as I have obſerved, great 


Barrenneſs in time will be diſcovered 


in the middle and bottom of the 
Walls, as a Fore-runner of Death. It 
IS a certain Truth, good pruning not 
only procures Fruit, but makes laſting 
Trees. | 


Having 
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Having given this Caution, I need 
not add any thing farther concerning 
Rules for the Government of the Peach 
and Apricot, if what I have already 
hid in my former Treatiſe, be but 
well minded and conſidered, Only 
a | befarc 1 leave this Head, I have ſome- 
thing particular to ſay with reſpect 
to the Government of the Pear and 
Plum, both - thoſe againſt the Wall 
and Dwarfs, which will in a great 
meaſure cure the Defect of bad pru- 
ning in old Trees, and prevent the 
Danger of Barrenneſs in young ones, 
ariſing from too great a Degree of Vi- 
gour, vhich theſe Trees are moſt ſub- 
ject to. | F 

For Firſt; As to the Caſe of a 
young Tree, that diſcovers an extra- 
ordinary Vigour after planting, no- | 
thing ſo effectually brings it into a | 
bearing State, as ſome way or other 
checking the Sap in its free Circula- 
tion, either in the Root or Branches. 
Now tho' I have ſometimes practiſed 
ing this 
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this with Suceefs on the Roots, by 
ſhortning ſeveral of them with a ſharp 
Spade; yet becauſe this working un- 
der Ground is a blind and uncertain 
Remedy, I rather prefer practiſing 
upon the Branches with my Knife; 
where I can (ce vhat l do, and make 
a Wound as little and as big as I pleaſe. 
In the Caſe therefore here ſuppoſed, 
cut the moſt vigorous Shoots two 
parts in three through, with a pretty 
large Notch, leſt it heal over again 


roo ſoon, and recover an undeſirable 


Vigour. Beſide the Advantage of 
bringing a Tree fooner to à bearing 
Sratg, there is this farther Benefit to 
be had by this Method, viz, you may 
lay all antoward Branches juſt as you 
pleaſe, humouring the Notch fo, that 
the Branch may fall handſomely into 
the Place deſired; fo likewiſe all per- 
pendicular Branches, and all ſuch as 
grow forward, may, if occaſion be, 
ealily be reduced horizontally, and 
nailed eloſe to the Wall in a void 
N | e 
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Place where they are wanted; and if 
it is a Dwarf, this Inciſion is of ſingu- 
lar uſe to rectify aſpiring Nature, to 
= down all perpendicular Branches, 
and to give the Tree its exact open 
Air, and that proper Beauty and Form, 
which a Dwarf requites. There need 
not be much fear of making the 
Wound too big ; for provided there 
be but any little reaſonable Quantity 
of the outward Bark or Rind left un- 
cut, a Branch of a Pear eſpecially 
cannot ordinarily be killed, but will 
ſoon, too ſoon recover its Vigour. 
Only with reſpect to Dwarfs it muſt 
be obſerved,” that where the Inciſion 
1s made pretty large, and the Branch 
much weakened, it is very convenient 
to ſtrengthen it for a time by a Prop, 
againſt the Violence of Winds; till 
the Wound is a little healed over, and 
it recover a ſufficient Strength to ſup- 
be, Iport itſelf; which yet it vill be ob- 
and N ferved to do in one Summer. 
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Secondly, When the Pear and Plum 

have been ſuffered ſeveral Years to run 

into Wood and many thick perpendi- 
cular Branches, (the Effect of bad 
Pruning and the certain Cauſe of Bar- 
renneſs) after ſome of the biggeſt 
Wood is entirely cut out, the beſt Re- 
medy that 1 could ever yet find, is to 
make theſe Inciſions with a Mallet and 
Chiſel, on fome of the largeſt and 
molt upright Branches that are left; 
ſometimes two or more even in the 
ſame Branch. This I have often ex- 
perienced to produce Plenty, ſometimes 
the firſt Year, but moſt commonly 
the ſecond afrer the Operation, But 
indeed it is not always a Sign of bad 
Pruning, if vigorous Trees need ſuch 
Checks as thele; for the Pear on 2 
free Stock is hardly to be kept with: 
Bounds, or pruned with any conſtant 
Succels without them: But with the 
Helps and a due Regard to the Rule 
of Pruning, which 1 have already [ai 
down (Part 1.) there is little dang: 
0 
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of vanting a Crop almoſt every Vear; 
eſpecially if what I have obſerved to 
be much wantcd in theſe vigorous Trees, 
be but minded and practiſed: wiz. ne- 
ver to let the Branches ſtand 100 for- 
ward with knotty Wood; but either 
to cut them quite off within half an 
Inch of the great Wood-branches, or 
elle, as Ros 0 ſerves, to plaſs them 
by Inciſion, as before, or rather break 
chem with the Hand half through; by 
which means they become Fruit-bearing 
Wood, and you fill the Vacancies of 
the Wall, bending them as you pleaſe, 
from the Place where they were cut or 
broken. 

I have frequently practiſed this 
with Succeſs on the young Wood- 
branches, even of the Peach and A- 
pricot, when they have happened 
to form thetnſelves direct forward, or 
toward ſuch Places where they were 
leaſt vanted. And theſe Branches 
thus wounded have continued ſeveral 
Years bearing Fruit. But yet becauſe 

F 2 they 
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they will often die with Gum, this 
mult not be made a common Practice 
of, and ought only to be uſed in 
thoſe Caſes, where their dying is on- 
ly the Loſs of ſuch: Shoots, as would 
otherwiſe have becn of no uſe. But 
the Pear and Plum are of ſo ſtrong 
and hardy a Nature, that you cannor 
ordinarily hurt them by Incifion or any 
moderate. breaking. of their Branches. 
I know not whether I necd to add, 
that the Vine and Fig will by no 
means endure ſuch courſe Treatment, 
the ingenious Obſerver well conſidering, 
that Diſcipline is always to be ſuited 
and proportioned to the Strength' or 
Weakneſs of Nature. 1 7 

N. B. Although this Operation of 
managing young vigorous Branches 
by Breaking, and the larger ones by 
Plaſhing or Incifion,” be to be practi- 
ſed any time of the Year ; yet I pre- 
fer doing it in the Spring, eſpecially 
making the larger Wounds, on the 
Account of the Winter Wets and 
Froſts, 
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Froſts, which will then be over; tho' 
any danger from thence may eaſily 
be prevented, by only applying a lit- 
tle Cow-dung to the Wound. As to 
the general Practice, a watchful Eye 
will ſce Cauſe to uſe this Method, not 
only in the Winter, bur all the Sum- 
mer Seaſon too, as Occaſion and Neceſ- 
ſity require. 

N. B. A dry Summer naturally diſ- 

ofeth almoſt all Trees to bear well 
the following Year; therefore in a wet 
Summer, Fruit-Trees require more than 
ordinary Care and Art, to hinder their 
running into Wood and fruitleſs luxuri- 
ant Branches. 

N. B. The Art of checking the 
Sap both in Root and Branches, may 
be very ſucceſsfully apply'd to ſuch 
flat Dwarfs, as are intended to be on- 
ly about two Feet high, hamouring the 
Borders, whether they be Apples, Plums 
or Pears: tho' it is moſt proper the 
Apples ſhould be on Paradiſe Stocks, 
and the Pears en Quinces, the more 

F naturally 
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naturally to anſwer the Purpoſe of ha- 
ving leſs Wood, and a ſufficient Quan- 

tiry of Fruit. For indeed the true 
Art and Myſtery of making a Tree 
bear Fruit, is only to Proportion the 
Degree of Sap and Vigour to the 
Quantity of Wood or Branches, When 
that Matter is once rightly adjuſted, 
you have cvery thing that Beauty and 
Proſperity can give. So when a Tree 
wants Sap and Vigour, it languiſhes 
and dies; and when it has too much, 
it runs into Wood and fruitleſs Bran- 
ches. How well this Proportion may 
be kept with reſpe& to Fruit-Trees 
ſer in Pots, I am not as yet able to 
ſay; becauſe I am but now making 
the Experiment of a Peach, an Apri- 
cot, a Fig, and a Cherry fo ordered, 
There can be no danger of roo much 
Vigour; all the Difficulty will be to 
give them Moiſture and Nouriſoment 
enough in ſo ſmall a Compals of Earth, 
and to preſerve their Bloſſoms from 
Blaſts and Froſts; ; which yet [ hope 
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to overcome, by Houſing them a Nights 
in the Spring, and ſetting them pretty 
deep in the Ground in the Summer, on 
a good Expoſition, allowing them plen- 
tikul Wat' rings. 

But the Succeſs of this being uncer- 
tain, 1 ſhall ſay no more of it; but 
ſhall leave this, and what elſe 1 have ſaid 
on this Head to the Judgment of all in- 
genious Improvers of Art and Nature; 
whoſe modelt Enquiries ought the rather 
to be encouraged by all wiſe and good 
Men ; becauſe the more we ſearch, the 


more we ſtill diſcover of the divine 
Bounty and Goodneſs to Mankind. 
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The Fourth and laſt General CAUSE 
of BARRENNESS, 


Here remains in the laſt Place 

to ſay ſomething of a very dif- 
ferent Cauſe of Untfruitfulneſs from 
any thit have hitherto been taken 
notice of; and that is cold unkind 
| F 4 Seaſons 5 
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Seaſons; but eſpecially Foſts and 
Blaſts in the Spring. This vill rea- 
dily be granted to be, not the Fault 
but the Misfortune of the Gardener; 
and ſuch a Mi fortune too, as they 
who live on the Continent are not fo 
ſubje& to, and therefore in a great 
meaſure peculiar to us who live in an 
Iflan d. „ EY CN 

| However, to remove all Cauſe of 
Complaint, and to keep us from re- 
pining, Providence has been very li- 
beral to us in ſome peculiar Bleſſings 
other ways. We are not ſubject to 
the Exceſſes either of Cold or Heat; 


and Nature aſſiſted by Art produces 


for us the choiceſt Fruits: We abound 
in that which is properly the Staff” of 
Life; and, 'which' crowns all other 
Bleflings, we'live under ſuch an hap- 
py Government, that what we have 
„„ 


- 


Thele Circumſtances ſo deſirable 
to us, and ſo much the Envy of our 
Neighbours, are by no means to be 


forgot 


ſoms and tender Fruit 
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forgot by us, when ve remember the 
Infelicity of ſome unkind | Seaſons. 
And' yet becaule theſe Froſts and ſud- 
den Blaſts are ſo much the real Grief 
of 'the ingenious Gardener, when he 
ſometimes ſees all the Fruit of his La- 
bour, and his Expectations brought to 
nothing even in one Night, it may 


be well worth the while to enquire, 


whether a better Remedy than what 
hach hitherto been thought on or 
practiſed, may not be found out to 
cure this great Eyil and dangerous 
Enemy. | 
The general Method hitherto uſed 
by careful Gardeners to preſerve Bloſ- 
a the Blaſt 
in the Spring, is to hang up Baſs- 


mats or other varm Coverings, which 


are rolled up in the Day-time, and 
let down in the Evenings, when moſt 
danger is ſuſpected. This Practice 
hath ſometimes ſucceeded very well, 
and preſerved ſome of the choiceſt 
Fruit: But there are theſe four In- 
= er : SR © 
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conveniencies attend it. Firſt, it is 


very chargeable to provide ſo many 
large diſtinct Mats, as every full grown 
Tree requires. Secondly, it mightily 
increaſeth the Gardener's Care and 
Trouble to manage and adjuſt ſo ma- 
ny Mats every Morning and Evening, 
even in the moſt buſy time of all the 
Year. Thirdly, Froſts do oftentimes 
come ſo unexpectedly, and even fo 
late in the Year as the middle of May, 


that if the Mats happen not to be let 


down or continued, all formet Cate 
is loſt, and moſt of the Fruit deſtroy- 
ed even in one Night. And yet, 
Fourthly, when the Mats are order- 
ed and diſpoſed as they ſhould be, if 
high and black Winds ariſe, I have 


often found, that the Mats have done 


more harm than good, by their con- 
tinual beating off the Bloſſoms and 
tender Shoots. 

Theſe Inconveniencies have put 
me often upon conſidering, vhether 
a better and more effectual Remedy 

might 
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might not be found to prevent the 
Miſchief of theſe deſtroying Froſts; 
for which Purpoſe, if the following 
Diſcoveries and Directions prove of 
any real Service to the general and 


publick Good, I freely own the firſt 


Hints were made and given me by a 
very ingenious Gentleman and worthy 
Friend, himſelf a great Lover and Im- 
prover of vegetable Nature, 

Now theſe Hints proceeded, I think, 
upon a right Suppoſition, that moſt 
of our Froſts and Blaſts bath in Spring 


and Autumn, fall perpendicularly ; 


that is to ſay, the condenſed Vapours 
falling from the upper Region do form 
themſelves at Night toward the Sur- 
face of the Earth in Dews or wat'ry 
Drops, ſubject to be frozen by the 
Coldneſs of the Air: and therefore 
the more any thing lies open and ex- 
poſed to this perpendicular Deſcent of 
Vapours, the more vill it be ſubject 
to be frozen, or (which is the ſame 
thing) blaſted. The Truth of which 


IS 
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is confirmed to us both by Reaſon 
and Experience. As when a Fruity 
Tree hath been ſet againſt a Slopes 
Wall, for the Convenience of recei- 
ving more of the Sun's Rays, ve al- 
ways find that that is the firſt and 
moſt blaſted both in Spring and 
Autumn. > | 4 
This therefore being the true State 
of the Caſe with reſpe& ro moſt of 
dur deſtructive Blaſts, a little Philo- 
ſophy will teach us, that horizontal 
Shelters are the beſt Guard and De- 
fence againſt perpendicular Froſts. And 
this is that which my worthy Friend 
made Experiment of in artificial ones 
made of Tiles or thin bits of Board 
faſtened in the Wall, which he found 
(as 1 have myſelf alſo found ſince) 
to anſwer to a Wonder, and to ſe- 
cure the Fruit vhete- ever they were 
placed. 5 
However theſe artificial Shelters thus 
occaſionally placed, were rather uſed 
by way of Trial and Experiment, 
; | _ > © _—_ than 


curity of having Fruit. 
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than with any View to have them ge- 
nerally made uſe of in that manner, 
1 have therefore ſince conſidered with 
myſelf, how theſe horizontal Shelters 
may be ſo contrived, as to make either 
little Trouble or Charge, and to be of 
general Uſe; eſpecially to ſuch as have 
a Fruit- Garden, ſuch as I have above 
deſcribed, yet to make; or are willing 
to make new Walls for the greater Se- 


No the moſt plain and eaſy Me- 
thod of doing this, ſo as to anſwer out 
Purpoſe all at once, is to lay Rows 
of Tiles in the Structure of the Wall 


at certain diſtances one above ano- 


ther, the Tiles jetting forward and 


hanging over the Plane of the Wall 
about an Inch and half. This is 
neither a difficult nor a chargeable 
Practice, if the Wall be of Brick, to 
place, betvixt every two or three 
Rows of Bricks, theſe horizontal 


Shelters of Tile; and if the Wall be 


of Stone, if the Joints be any thing 
; regular, 


that at ſome convenient Diſtances 
in each Row of Tiles, there be left | 


regular, it is not leſi eaſy. But no 
to avoid the Inconvenience and Un- I 
Edges of Tiles, it muſt be remembted, 
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void Places or Gaps forthe Wood-bran- 
ches to paſs; which Gaps ſhould alſo | 
be left wider at the bottom than the 


top of the Wall. It is very material 
allo to obſerve, that the Rows of Tiles 


ſhould not be laid exactly horizontal, 


but rather a little dipping, the better 


to ſhoot off all Wet. 
But to make ſo conſiderable an Im- 
provement in Gardening plain and in- 
telligible, I have thought fit to annex 
a Figure of a Fruit-Tree growing a- 
gainſt a Brick-Wall vith horizontal 
Shelters &; that at one View may be 
ſeen, not only how naturally the 
Wood branches may be carried - thro' 
the ſeveral Gaps, and all the void 
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Places of the Wall filled ; bur alſo how 
a Tree managed according to Art, oughe 
to grow and ſpread with horizontal 
Branches, and form itſelf in every part 
regularly. | 
How thele horizontal Shelters of 
Tile may be fix'd ro Walls already 
built, 1 am nor ſo well able to fay; 
tho' I believe it may be done, eſpe- 
cially on Stone Walls where the Joints 
are generally wide enough to admit the 
Thickneſs of a Tile : But becauſe the 
Benefits attending this Method of Im- 
provement, are {till more and greater 
than any I have yet taken notice of, ic 
vill be neceſſary to be a little more par- 
ticular, to encourage the building theſe 
Walls. For, 

(1.) By the Help of theſe Shelters, 
even in the moſt difficult Year, a good 
Quantity of the choiceſt Fruit may 
almoſt be depended upon, from ſuch 
Branches and Bloſſoms as are well ſhel- 
rered by the Tiles, as Experience hath 
ſufñciently ſlevn. 
| (2.) And, 
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(.) And, which is very conſidera: 
| ble, Fruits thus ſheltered from perpen- 
| dicular Colds and Blaſts, I have expe- 
rienced ro be much larger, better fed 
and finer taſted, than thoſe on the ſame 
Tree that are more expoſed, And as a 
Conſequence of this | 
6.) They ate alſo forwarder and 
much earlier ripe than others; which 
is no inconfiderable Advantage; eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to all late ripe 
Fruit, ſuch as Peaches, Figs and 
Grapes, which in many cold Sum- 
mers, without ſuch or the like Helps, 
would never be ripe at all. For tho 
one might be tempted to think ra- 
ther the contrary, on the Account 
that ſome of the Meridian Rays of 
the Sun can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
reach the Fruit moſt ſheltered; yet 
=_ conſidering that the very Branch on 
| which the Fruit grows hath the ut- 
molt Degree of Heat; that the Fruit 
itſelf, tho not ſo much directly ſhone 
upon, is yet fed with the freeſt Cit- 
| . 
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culation of Sap, and kept in a more 
even Degree of Watmth ; and laſtly, 
that the Fruit thus ſheltered receives 
no {mall additional Help by the Re- 
flection of the Sun's Rays from the 
Row of Tiles below it: On all theſe 


Accounts it ſhould not ſeem ſtrarjpey/ 


that horizontal Shelters do really acces 
erate the ripening of Fruit, eſpecially 
when it is ſo well confirmed by Ex- 

rience. e 

(Fvurthiy and Laftly;) Walls built 
with theſe Rows of Tiles, vill effe⸗ 
ctually cure that common Miſtake in 
Gardeners, of leading 'Wood-branches 
perpendicularly ; for if the Gaps be 
left, as they (ought, not one directly 
over another in the ſeveral Rows, the 
Branches will unavoidably be diſpoſed, 
as they ought, ſomething horizontally, 
and the middle of the Tree kept free 
from grear Wood. Indeed the Gar- 
dener muſt have a very unhappy Ge- 
nius, if he can in theſe Caſes prune a 
Fruit- Tree amiſs. For if he do not 

Vo. II. G leave 
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leave the new Shoots too long, the 
Neceſſity of leading the Branches back- 
ward and forward (as may be ſeen in 
the Figure) will of Conſequence pro- 
duce bearing Wood. 

N. B. It is of great Conſequence 
to be pretty exact in keeping the Pro- 
jefion of the Tiles to about an Inch 
= half. - For if more were allowed, 
and the Tiles ſtood farther out, too 
much of the Sun's Rays and Heat would 
be kept off from the Fruit and Bran- 
ches; and if lefs, it would not be a 
ſufficient Shelter. Either Extreme would 
be worle : And l believe it will be found 
that the middle Proportion here menti- 
oned will beſt anſyer the Purpoſe of 
this Improvement. 

N. B. In the Caſe of black Wind- 
Frofts, which come more horizontal- 
ly, altho' theſe Shelrers will be of ſin- 
gular Advantage; yet it may not be 
improper in Extremities to hang up 
Mats againſt ſome of the tendereſt 


Nectarines and Peaches. The danger 
| of 
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of having the Bloſſoms and tender 
Shoots beaten off by the Wind, will 
be effectually prevented by the Proje- 
ion of the Tiles. 

Note, Laſily. The aforegoing Ac- 
count of the falling of Vapours and 
forming themſelves in Miſts or Dews 
ſubje& to be frozen, will ſerve to ex- 
plain that very odd Phænomenon I 
have often taken notice of: wiz, the 
Leaves and tender Shoots of a tall 
Aſh-Tree in one of theſe blaſting Miſts 
may be obſerved to be frozen, and, 
as it were, ſing'd in all the bottom and 
middle Parts, whilſt the upper Part of 
the Tree, that is exalted above the In- 
fluence of the Miſt, ſhall be left free 
and untouch'd. 

I need not apply the Philoſophy of 
this to the purpoſe of our horizontal 
Shelters : And a good Man need nor 
be told, that tho' he is allow'd to 
guard himſelf by all prudential Me- 
thods againſt Misfortunes ; yet his ſa- 


feſt and wiſeſt way is always to look 
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upward ; to pray for and expect the ſu- 
pernatural Aids of divine Grace to ſwee- 
ten and allay the Miſeries of Life. 

Thus I have gone thro' the Sub- 
ſtance of what 1 at firſt purpoſed in 
this Treatiſe; wiz. to point out the 
chief and moſt general Cauſes of Bar- 
renneſs in a Fruit- Garden, and to pro- 
vide proper Remedies againſt them. 
And how far that Deſign hath been an- 
ſwered in the aforegoing Pages, I mult 
leave to the candid Reader to judge: 
Only taking notice here, that what re- 
mains to be ſaid in the concluding Part 
of this Treatiſe, ſhall be only ſome far- 
ther Obſervations and Improvements, 
relating ro the Arr of Gardening, looſe- 
ly ſet down, without any great Regard 
to Order or Connexion. 
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Concerning the Great Us E a Ad- 
mirable QuALITIES of Un- 
15d EARTH. 


% 


Ithout intending in the leaſt 
Y Y to Derogate from whar the 
ingenious Mr. Evelyn and others have 


ſaid, concerning the ſeveral forts of 


Earths and their Improvements, I think 
my ſelf obliged to repeat and explun 
more largely, what I juſt hinted at 
in my firſt Part of Gardening; wiz. 
the ſurprizing Succeſs which I had from 
the uſe of untryd Earth, both with 
reſpect to what has been ſowed and 
planted in it. 
By untry d Earth I mean ſuch warm, 
mellow, rich Soil, as lies next the Sur- 
face (after the Turf is pared off) a- 
bout ſix or ſeven Inches deep, in ſuch 
Places where neither Plough nor 
Spade hath ever come. Neither is 
this ſo difficult to be had as ſome may 
G 3 think, 
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think, moſt Lordſhips (as far as my 
| Obſervation has gone) affording it in 
one Place or other in ſufficient Quan- 
tities; either in the lower Grounds 
and Meadows ſometimes overflow'd, 
and fo inrich'd with drift Sand; or in 
the ſeveral Waſts, Commons, or other 
By-places frequented by Cattel; and 
this Earth will in great meaſure diſcover 
- itſelf to skilful Judges, in the ſeveral 
Gramens, by the Turf which grows up- 
on it. | 
Taking it therefore for granted, 
that this rich antryd Earth may be 
had vithout any great Charge or Dif- 
ficulty, from the Experience I have 
had of its ſurprizing Productions, I 
cannot but again and again recom- 
mend the Uſe of it for Amendments 
and Improvements both in the Fruit 
and Kitchen Garden. This I am a- 
ware will be thought ſtrange by all 
thoſe who have a Fondneſs for Dung, 
and think no Riches can be had with- 
out it. But 1 am well ſatisfied no * 
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of Compoſition made with Art, can be 
brought ro exceed in all Reſpects his 
which Nature offers ſo freely to our 
Hands. For if you plant the choiceſt 
Frait-Trees in this Earth, they pre- 
ſently diſcover an uncommon Health- 


fulneſs and Vigour: If you ſow any of 
the tender ſorts of annual Plants, if 


the Earth be diſcreetly choſen and 
made fine by a Sieve, you may pre- 
ſently perceive they /ike the Soil by 
their flouriſhing Looks and Colour. 
Even Mellons and Cucumbers, which 
are uſually nurſed with the greateſt 
Art, and complemented with the 
richeſt artificial Mould, do proſper 
here to a wonder; and if they have 
but equal Care in other reſpects, need 
no other Compoſt than this wntry'd 

Earth. 0 
Nay farther, in a Caſe where Dung 
has alway been thought ro be wanted 
in greateſt Abundance, (and it is ac- 
cordingly loaded in at a great Expence) 
I mean, in the making an A'paragus 
G 4 Bed, 
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Bed, here all or moſt of that Expence 

is ſaved, and the Purpoſe as well, if 

not better, anſwered by the ſole Uſe 

% wntry'd Earth laid a Foot and half 
cep. 

E leſt ir ſhould be thought that 1 
intend this Noſtrum as a fort of Catho- 
licon, or Quack-Pill, to ſerve all Pur- 
poles alike, I think my ſelf obliged 
to ſay, that I know of no extraordi- 
nary Excellence in this Earth with re- 
ſpect to Flowers; eſpecially the nicer 
and more tender ſorts, but rather the 
contrary: So alſo for the ſeveral ſorts of 
Exoticks and choice Shrubs, a proper 
artificial Compoſition may be much 
better and more ſuitable to them than this 
rich Earth: But then in all ſuch Caſes 
and Inſtances, as ſerve to make a Gar- 
den fruitful and profitable ( which is to 
my preſent Purpole) as far as my Ex- 
perience reaches, this untry'd Earth is 
much preferable to rotten Dung or the 
common artificial Compoſts, for theſe 
following Reaſons. 


Hrſt; 
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Firſt; Dung, where it is laid in a- 
ny Quantity, mightily fills the Place 
with many noxious Weeds, which, 
vithout great Care and Pains, will be 
apt to choak whatever is ſoved or 
planted in it. But a covering of this 
new Earth, being immediately fit for 


ule, is not ſo lubject to that Inconve- 


nience. 

Secondly, Altho' plentiful. dunging 
the Soil muſt be owned to be a great 
Amendment, and tends to make it 
rich and frujtful; yet Experience 
ſhews that all Legumes and annual 
Plants for eating, have by no means 


ſo ſweet a Taſte, as thoſe raiſed in 


pure wholeſome Mould ; ſuch as every 
one knows new broken up Ground 
produceth. Nitre and Sulphur are 


indeed the Life of Vegetation; bur 


Dung, tho full of them, contains al- 
ſo many other noxious heterogeneous 
indigeſted Juices, which generally 
give a ſtrong and unſavoury Taſte to 
every thing lowed and planted in it. 
Wo Whereas 
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Whereas Earth taken from under an 
old Turf, having a ſufficient Quanti- 
ty of Nitre or Sulphur or both, ſuffi- 
cient for the Purpoſe of Vegetation, 
hath all its Parts well mixed and in- 
corporated, all its Juices are mellowed 
and refined by Age, and want only 
to be expoſed to the Air to exert them- 
ſelves. For which Purpoſe Monſieur 
Quintiney denen obſerves, that the 
Senſe of ling is a proper judge 
of the * of Kart. ; Pe -4 
il Smell will be ſure to give an ill 
Taſte. 
This Matter is made plain to a 
Demonſtration in the Quality of Aſ- 
paragus planted in and about London; 

where having Plenty of Dung, they 
form their Beds altogether of it at a 
great Depth; the Effect whereof is, 
that they have indeed exceeding large 
Aſparagus; but of a Colour ſo unna- 
tural, and a Taſte ſo ffrong and un- 
ſavoury, that none who have taſted 


our finer and more natural fort in 
the 
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the Countrey, will covet the former. 
And yet if it were any Recommenda- 
tion of it to have it ſo very large, 
untry d Earth may boaſt of Producti- 
ons equal to thoſe at London: But in- 
deed to me it ſeems a Fault, to have 
Aſparagus too large as well as too lit- 
tle, for this reaſon 5 becauſe being 
ſubject to a ſort of Pith and Hgllow- 
nels in the middle, when it is very 
large, the Water it is boiled in is 
apt to lodge there, and gives a wat'ty 
inſipid Taſte to it. Bur ſtill I may 
add, NP 

Thirdly, That tho' moſt of the 
artificial Compoſts come neareſt to 
the excellent Qualities of this untry d 
Earth, eſpecially when they have had 
ſufficient time to mellow and incor- 
porate; yet this is cheaper; always 
ready at hand, and immediately fit 
for ule: By which means the greater 
Quantity of Dung will be ſpared and 
allotted for the Paſture and Corn 
Land, 1 
OM VN. B. A 
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N. B. A Coat of this antryd Earth 
laid only two Inches deep, is ſufficient 
for moſt forts of annual Plants from 
Seed, ſuch as Beans, Peas, Lettuce, 


Spinage, Onions, Kidney Beans, Gg. 


(except Carrots, Parſnips, &c. which re- 
quire more) and will laſt well three or four 
Years without any other Amendment : 
Andelonger ſtill, if only a little Coat 
of Dung be allowed as a Foundation 
for this Earth. 

N. B. The Parings of Turf taken 
off where this Earth is found, if not 
otherways required, ſhould be laid on 
Heaps to rot two or three Years; and 
this will produce incomparable Soil for 
Amendments; the oftner it is ſtirred, 
the better, et 

If it ſhall here be wondered at, 
that 1 ſay no more of the Manage- 
ment and Improvement of the Kit- 
chen Garden, I have only this to 
ſay, That Subject ſeems to have been 
already exhauſted, by the many ſeve- 
ral Authors that have treated of it. 
by ; 1 Peſides, 
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Beſides, there ſeems to be nothing 
difficult in it; Every Man that can 
but handle a Spade, being able and 
ready to give Inſtructions for what is 
proper to be done in all the ſeveral 
Parts of the Year. Only there is one 
thing relating to the Management of 
Hot-Beds, whereon Mellons and 
Cucumbers, c. are wont to be, rai- 
ſed, which it may not be amils here 
to take notice of; becauſe, tho' it 
hath been practiſed with Succeſs by 
ſome of the Gardeners near London; 
yer other Perſons curious in that Mat- 
ter, not being apprized of ir, may 
think themſelves obliged for the Rela- 
tion. 

Inſtead of making the Glaſs Frames, 
as is uſual, open at the bottom, they 
may be made with ſtrong Wires croſ- 
ſing one another, ſo as to be able to 
ſupport a Bed of Earth four Inches 
deep for the ſeveral Plants to grow 
in: And thus the whole may be lifted 
by four Men from one Hot-Bed to 

another, 
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another, as occaſion ſerves. This 
Method has theſe two very conſidera- 
ble Advantages attending it. Firſt, 
this ſaves the Trouble and prevents 
the Danger of zranſplanting, which 
oftentimes proves fatal; but always 
proves a great Check to the Growth 
of theſe tender Plants: Secondly, here 
is no Intermiſſion in the Growth of 
the Plants, nor any artificial Heat of 
the Hot-Bed loſt or waſted, which in 
the ordinary Methods cannot be ayoi- 
ded; for there you mult wait 6 or 7 
Days, till the great Heat be abated, 
leſt the tender Roots of the Plants be 
| ſcorched ; Whereas in the Cale be- 
fore us, you may allot juſt what De- 
gree of Heat you pleaſe; for when 
the Heat is too violent, the Frame 
may be placed ſomething hollow from 
the Bed; when it abates, it may whol- 
ly reſt upon it; and when the Bed 
grows too cold, the Frame may be car- 
ried to another, 


But 


at 
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But 1 leave this Matter with the Cu- 
rious to apply it as they ſee occaſion, 
and to make farther Improvements ; 
intending here only to give ſome ſhort 
Hints of what I ſuppole may be made 
uſeful to the Publick, and acceptable to 
all contemplative and ingenious Gen- 
tlemen. Hoping therefore that what 
follows may alſo prove ſo, I vill add 
ſome Particularities relating to the raiſing 
and managing Fruit-Trees not yet 

touch'd on 
Experience having made it plain, 
of how great Conſequence it is to 
have all the tenderer ſorts of Fruit put 
upon right and proper Stocks by In- 
oculation, eſpecially where the Soil 
is cold and vet: And it being alſo 
found to be a Matter of ſome Difficul- 
ty to make the Stones of the larger 
forts of Plums to grow, ſeeing they 
commonly fail by being kept either 
too wet or too dry, I have thought 
upon and practiſed an Expedient, that 
doth, I think, effectually anſwer the 
x preſent 
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preſent P:.zpoſe, wiz. to inoculate the 
common ordinary Plum-Stocks or 
Suckers with the Pear, Muſcle or Bo- 
num magnum Plums, and then upon 
the Shoots of theſe to put the Peach, 
Nectarine, or Apricot, as you deſire: 
And the Operation may be. performed 
upon the firſt Years Production from 
the Plum-Stock 5 ſo that little Time 
need be loſt. a eee 
The Propriety and Reafonableneſs 
of this Procedure is founded upon 
common Experience and Obſervation; 
that the Miſcarriage of theſe forts of 
Fruit put upon wrong Stocks is always 
at the Place of Inoculation ; where 
they cither put our Gum and die, by 
being not exactly incorporated; or elſe 
ſo very much {well and overgrow the 
Stock, that the Head is not duly nou- 
riſh'd; for want, I ſuppoſe, of pro- 
per Ducts and ſufficient Juices below. 
I mention Plum-Suckers, not that I 
prefer them; but only that I think 
by frequent Removes in the Nur- 


ſery, 
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ſery, they may be made to do vell 
enougg. wh 
Alcho' it be certainly known, that 
Grafting and Inoculation are the ge- 
neral Methods of propagating the ſeveral 
Kinds of Fruit already in being; yet 

I neither of thoſe Operations tend to 
che Production of any new Species; 
dhe Scion or Bud always following the 
Nature and Kind of the Tree from 
whence it was taken, From whence 
it follows, that all thoſe ſeveral Spe- 
cies and different ſorts of the ſame Fruit 
which our Gardens furniſh us withal, 
vere originally, (and in a good Senſe 
accidentally) raiſed from the Seed, Stone, 
or Kernel of every common Genus, 


c MY) Ce. ö | 

1 I have not my ſelf had Leiſure nor 
„. many Opportunities of making Ex- 
7, periments of this Nature; but thus 
1 much is certain, that in the Produ- 
k Naions of Fruit from the Seed or Ker- 
r- nel, Nature commonly and for the moſt 
ys Vo. II. H part 


vhether Pear, Apple, Plum, or Cher- 


f 
| 
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part degenerates, and you have ordi- 
narily from ſuch Seed or Kernels a 
much vorſe ſort than that which vas 
ſowed. But then there is this comfor- 
table Circumſtance to be added, that 
now and then you have a fort proves 
altogether as good as the kind towed; 
and ſometimes, tho' not often, much 
better and more excellent; which has 
encouraged the Nurſery Men to try 
Experiments, and has afforded thoſe 
ſeveral excellent forts we daily hear of, 
to invite the Curious to taſte the 
Fruit. | | 

However, not ſatisfied wich this ge- 
neral Knowledge, my Curioſity has | 
led me to enquire of others, of more] | 
Leifure and longer Experience, parti- 
cularly as to Pears and Apples, whc- 
ther they had obſerved the Degenc- 
racy to be greater and more univer- 
fal in the Seed ſowed from grafted 


Fruit, or that which was taken from 


good Fruit naturally raiſed. The An- 
{wer 1 had from one Friend was; 
That 
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That he could never obſerve the at- 
ter vould much degenerate; for tho 
'rwas often different, ſometimes much 
the ſame, and ſometimes, tho' rarely, 
better ; yet that it bardly ever proved 
a Crab or Wilding : Whereas in the 
former Cale, even from Fruit of the 
beſt ſorts grafred, the Production was 
commonly worſe, and for the moſt 
part did partake of the Nature of 
the Stock, and proved a Wilding or 
Crab. | 

On the other fide, I have now by 
me a Letter from a worthy Clergyman 
in Worceſterſhire, which tho? it gives a 
ſeemingly different Account from the 
former ; yer becauſe there are ſome cu- 
rious Experiments in it, T ſhall here in- 
ſert it for the ſake of the Publick. 


Reverend Sir, 
Have now before me a Letter from 
a Friend, in which he tells me you 
have” heard of my having Experience 
in raiſing Fruit-Trees by Kernels, and 
H 2 that 
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that the ſame Seed hath produced Plants 
of different Kinds; you deſire to know 
whether that Experiment hath been made 
with the Kernels of Fruit that was graft- 
ed, as well as of that raiſed by Seed, and 
what difference I have obſerved letæueen 


them. I have rait d great Numbers of 


Fruit-Trees from Kernels, both from the 
grafted Fruit, and from thoſe raiſed from 
Seed. And from the Kernels only of three 
or four ſorts of Apples, I have, I believe, 
an hundred different ſorts; ſome reſem- 
bling the Fruit ſoued; ſome abundantly 
better both in Colour and Taſte, and ſome 
of them perfect Crabs, but all of them di- 
ſtinguiſhable from each other; and, accord- 
ing to my Ohſerwation, the greater Number 
of the different Species come from the 
Kernels of the grafted Fruit, If this will 
be of any Service to you, I am ſure it 
will be a great Satisfaction to, 


Sir, Tour very affettionate Brother, 
and moſt humble Servant, 
Edw. Whitcombe. 


9 
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If theſe two different Accounts may 
be reconciled on a Suppoſition, that 
Mr. Whitecombe's Obſervations were 
made from the Kernels of Fruit graf- 
ted; not on Crab-Stocks, but on ſome 
of the natural Apples raiſed from Seed: 
Then the proper Uſe to be made from 
the whole, will be; That for all Per- 
ſons curious in the Art of Nurſery, the 
way that is moſt likely to ſucceed in 
getting new ſorts, is to uſe the Stones 
or Kernels of the natural ſorts that 
are good, or rather the Kernels of 
the good natural forts, improved by 
grafting or Inoculation. But this alſo 
leave with the ingenious Inquirers in- 
to vegetable Nature, for their farther 
Obſervations and Improvements, and 
proceed to | 
Note, Another thing worth remark- 
ing; vix. a very convenient Practice 
relating to the faſtening the Branches 
of Fruit-Trees on old Walls. This I 
have obſerved to be done with great 
Expedition, by uſing only ſmall Wil- 


3 lows 
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lows in the Winter, and Ruſhes in 
the Summer turned over the Branch, 
and then twiſted about a Nail already 
faſtened in the Wall. Now the great 
Benefit and Uſefulneſs of this Me- 
thod will quickly appear to all ſuch, 
as have no better than old Walls, 
compoſed of indifferent Stone with 
large Joints, for Fruit-Trees to grow 
againſt : For theſe ſorts of mould ring 
Walls are found to be much decayed 
and weakened, by the continual draw- 
ing the Nails every Seaſon, but by 
this Method are obſerved to laſt many 
Years. 

I cannot well omit deſcribing here 
a very uſeful Inſtrument, contrived by 
a very ingenious Gentleman and 
Neighbour, for the more ſafe and 
ready tranſplanting Trees out of the 
Nurſery, or from one part of the 
Garden to another, as occaſion re- 
quires. It is made exactly in the 
Shape of a little Tub, cut perpendi- 
cularly down the middle into two 
ſcmicir- 
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ſemicircular Halves, ſomething leſs at 
the bottom than the top: Which Se- 
micircles being held together by Iron 
Hoops diſtinctly, are ſo contrived, as 
when they are uſed, to be held toge- 


ther only by Iron Hooks on one fide, 


and drawn together by a long Iron 
Screw on the other. For after the 
circular Trench is made round the 
Tree, it vill eaſily be perceived, that 
ſuch an Inſtrument muſt be of great 
Uſe, to hold a ſufficient Quantity of 
Earth about the Roots, and make its 
Removal ſafe, or very little injurious. 
I conſider my Title Page, fo need not 
ule many Words: Sapient; Verbum. 
Once more. 

Becauſe the Grape is ſo noble a 
Fruit, when full ripe, ſome Years fo 
difficult to be obtained, and therefore 
deſerves our greateſt Art to encourage 
it, I would recommend planting the 
Vine on ſuch a South Expoſition of 
the Houſe or Out-houſes, as (if poſ- 
ſible) may have the Advantage of a 

H 4 Slope 
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Slope falling to the South: Which 
Slope (eſpecially if it were paved with 
Brick, Stone or Quarrs, which is very 
advileable) collecting and receiving 
more of the Sun's Rays, vill conſe- 
quently afford greater and ſtronger 
Reflections of the ſame from the ſe- 
veral Angles of Incidence; and there- 
by much accelerate the ripening of 
the Fruit. I cannot eaſily be brought 
to think any Soil or Situation can be 
too dry for the Roots of a Vine, at- 
ter having ſeen at Barnwel near Oun- 
ale in Northamptonſhire a Houriſhing 
Vine grow from between the Joints 
of an old Caſtle Wall near 20 Feet 
high from the Ground, its Branches 
hanging downwards: And (as 1 was 
told) when it was carefully pruned 
and managed, it produced admirable 
'Grapes. * | | 

N. B. Becauſe the chief Beauty of 
Trees planted in Rows for Avenues 
conſiſts in their being ſtreight, regu- 
lar and upright; and becauſe there 


are 
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are many ether Caſes wherein it is very 
undeſirable to have a Tree grow crooked 
and irregular, it may not be amiſs to 
inform the Curious, that cutting ſuch 
a Tree in the Ham or Bend of the 
Crook with a Knife perpendicularly, 
6 Inches above and 6 below in two or 
three Places, will Rrangely facilitate irs 
Reduction, and in three or four Years 
perfect its Cure, provided the Tree be 
but pruned up, and freed of all its Bran- 
ches below and a little above the Bend, 
and care be taken every Year to renew 
the Slits. 

N. B. Although it be contrary to 
common Practice and the Rules of 
Gardening to ſet Apple Trees againſt 
a Wall; yet it may not be improper 
on ſome Weſt Wall, where there is 
room to ſpread, to afford a Place for 
a golden Pippin, for the fake of that 
ſurprizing large Fruit it will afford, fo 
much beyond the ordinary Size; which 
may not perhaps be thought berter : 
But if it be bigger and not worſe, it 

cannot 
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cannot ſure be unacceptable to behold 
and taſte ſuch a Bonum Magnum. 

Two glorious Qualities in whatſoe- 
yer ſubject they meet, and are always 
in ſome Degree or other a Reſemblance 
of the Divine Fountain of Goodneſs ; 
even of him who is the One ſupreme, 
ſelf. exiſtent, independent, unoriginated 
& % ayaltc, 5 marrmgaToe, & Ot: 
* To whom be Honour, Glory, Do- 
minion and Power by Chriſt Jeſus 
throughout all Ages, World without 
End! Amen. | 


— — 
— ————— 
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The following Letter was ſent me from 
a Brother of mine in London. The 
Method he there gives for finding 4 
Meridian Line appears to be the moſt 
accurate of any that I know of. 


Dear Brother, 

24 Nderſtanding you intend to 
direct a Method for finding a 
Meridian Line in your Book of 
_ ©. Gardening, it may be you may 
think it of Uſe to the Publick to have 
(beſide yours) a ſhort Deſcription of a 
new and familiar way of doing it very 

exactly by the Pole Star; Thus; 
Firſt, Adjuſt your Clock or Watch, 
as near as may be, by a Quadrant, 
or otherways. Then fix a ſtrong 
Pole of about 14 Foot long as near as 
you can perpendicularly, and at 12 a 
Clock make a Mark at about 5 Foot 
diſtance 
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diſtance in the Shadow, where you ate 
to fix another Pole of the ſame Height 
as before, which two Poles will be 
nearly in a Meridian. Then at the 
top of each of theſe Poles nail Pieces 
of Wood or Iron about 2 Foot long, 
yet ſo as to be moved upon occaſion. 
At the ends of theſe faſten Lines of fine 
Cat-gut with leaden Weights at the 
end of them with a Liberty of ſlip- 
ping backward and forward, till : 
Eye, the two Strings, and the Pole- 
Scar are in a right Line, at ſuch time 
as the Pole-Star comes to the Meridian. 
To find which obſerve the following 

Directions. ff 
Subſtract the right Aſcenſion of the 
Sun ( which is found by the following 
Table for every Day in the Year ) 
from the right Aſcenſion of the Pole- 
Star (which is now 37 Minutes in time, 
and increaſeth i Minute and 16 Se- 
conds in 10 Years) the Remainder 
will correſpond to the time of the 
Pole-Star's coming to the Meridian 
| | above 
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above the Pole, and near 12 Hours be- 
fore or after will be the time of its com- 
ing to the Meridian under the Pole. Thus 
becauſe 11%. ©'. in Aries correſponds 
t0.37 Minutes in time of right Aſcen- 
fon 3 when the Sun is there (which 
is March 20.) the Pole-Star comes to 
the upper Meridian at Noon. And 
becauſe 1917. 0. of the Ecliptick 
(where the Sun is Sept. 22.) hath 
12%, 37 *. in time of Aſcenſion, the 
Pole-Star comes to the ſame Me- 
ridian at Midnight: And in both Ca- 
ſes its Hours from that Meridian agree 
with the ordinary reckoning of Hours 
with us. At other times it comes 
ſooner than the Sun, wiz. about 4 
Minutes every Day or an Hour in 1 5 
Days. Thus April the 2 2d laſt Year, 
the Day of the great Eclipſe, the Sun's 
right Aſcenſon was 2*. 41". in time; 
which deducted from 37 Minutes, or 
12%. 35". the Remainder is . 36. 
which ſhews that the Pole-Star came 
to the upper Part of the Meridian at 


9 2 
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9 a Clock and 5s Minutes before 
Noon; and at 9 at Night and abour 
54 Minutes paſt to the lower Part of 
the Meridian, which is nearly 4 Minutes 
for a Day or an Hour for 15 Days a- 
long the Ecliptick, and ſo in all other 
Caſes whatſoever. 

N. B. When the Sun's right Aſcenſion 
exceeds 12 Hours z 7 Minutes, you are to 
remember to add 2 4 Hours to the right 
Aſcenſion of the Pole Star; the former 
being ſubſtracted from the latter gives 
the time in the Afternoon of the Pole- 
Star's coming to the upper Meridian. 
Thus Jan. 5. the Sun's right Aſcenſi- 
on is 19. 5 2”. which ſubſtracted from 
24". 379. leaves 4". 45". and thereby 
ſhews that the Pole-Star came to the 
upper Meridian at? paſt 4 in the Af- 
ternoon. 

Your two Strings being placed in 
the true Meridian, you may vith great 
Exactneſs know when the Sun is in the 
Meridian, wiz. by the Help of a ſmok'd 
Glaſs (to prevent the Sun's glaring in 


1 your 
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your Eyes) bring your Eye cloſe to 
the Northern String, and when your 
Eye, the two Strings, and the Centre 
of the Sun are all in a right Line, 
you may be aſſured tis exactly 12 a 
Clock. And becauſe the Sun's Azi- 
muth is ſwifteſt at that time, you may 
in a few Seconds obſerve its Motion 
from the Strings. 

N. B. If you ſet two Veſſels of Wa- 


ter, ſo that each Weight at the two 


Strings be juſt covered, they will hang 
much the ſteddier; and if your Ob- 
ſervation is made when *'tis very dark, 
it will be convenient to have a Can- 
dle held at the Northern String, 

An exact Meridian thus, obtained 
being not ſuppoſed to continue in that 
manner, it may not be amils to direct 
the transferring if vithin- ſide the 
Houſe, in order to anſwer readily and 
exactly all future Purpoſes, and aſſiſt the 
Curious to adjuſt Clocks, Sun-dials 
and Watches; to find the true bearing 
of all near or diſtant Places; and 

WES 4 (which 
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(which is very conſiderable) to find the 
exact Latitude of the Place, as vill be 
eaſily obſerved by any one that hath 
but the leaſt Skill in Trigonometry. 

In order then to transfer your Me. 
ridian vithin- ſide the Houſe, make 
or drill a hole in one of the upper 
Panes of Glaſs in a high Window, 
painting the Glaſs back in a Circle z 
or 4 Inches round the hole. This done, 
cauſe a Signal to be given when the 
Sun is exactly in your Meridian, and 
at that Inſtant make a Mark where the 
Centre of Light falls on the horizontal 
Floor. Then by the Help of a Plum- 
Line, bring your Eye, the Mark made 
on the Floor, and the Hole in the Glaſs 
all in a right Line, and the String will 
direct you to another Point in the ſame 
Line; from vhicht two Points draw a 
ſtrait Line made viſible, and this will 
be a moſt exact Meridian, I am, 


Dear Brother, yours affect jonately, 


i EDWARD LAURENCE. 
A Table 


E 
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"4 Table of the Sun's right Aſcenſion in Time for every Day in the Tear, 


e 5 Jan. Heb. | March April | May June 
h "th. m. Ih. mh. m.] lh. m. hb. m a. m 
Uf It 4367 29] f ziß / 20 
„ s 30% 47]Þ3 32] l 243 1 2 
z [19 43]21 giſzz 36] |: 283 5 2 
e Wis 48þr_ 55ſ:3 4 |: 32]3 267 32 
cr OR 240: 1 2-30-46 
7 18 Ja 23 47] f 39/3 347 41 
7 Lo ofz2 51 436 387 45 
3 ho gjzz2 10]z3 74 3 
25 9 [20 8122 58 113 
10120 1322 I 3 
© Wiſs 17]22 4 $13 
d 12/20 21122 25ſ00 8 Z 
e zo 26122 29 12 4 
1420 3022 16 7 
I Wijſzo 34/22 37/0 20 4 
- Miko 38]z2 40/0 23 


e 17.0 43]22 4400 26 
1810 4712 48109 30 


| Negri; 72 
51 15123 90 LI 
26]21 19123 18000 F9 
7b 23123 2 
28]21 27123 2 6 


« * 
Eni 391 17 
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The Table continued. 


D. uh. ¶Auguſt Sepr. | Ottob. 
h. m.ſh. m.jh. m.] h. man. 

7 24% 2611 20] [13 * 
7 28 3011 24 13 2117 17 21 
32 3411 28] fz 1601 1717 25 
7 360 371i 32] [13 2ofly 217 30 
7 40 5 3 113 24Þ15_2F1E7 3. 
449 45711 39] [13 277 29117 39 
480 ae $419 - 2207. 4 
52]p 5311 46 13 35 37.7 4 
569 fen fol [13 39/7 42117 f: 
Ifo % 3 [13 4421 46117 57 
5% 411 F7] [13 46 folt8 1 
$ 910 712 I [r3 folly, 4118 5 
13] 13116 1112 4} [13 fal 59118 T0 
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APPENDIX. IIS 


A Table ſhewing what Angle the Pole- 
Star makes from the Meridian at eve- 
ry Hour and half Hour befure and after 
the Time of its coming to the Meridian 


both above and below the Pole. 


Uittances | Diſtances 

| £ from the | from the 
Hours. | Werth above | Hours. [North below 
| the Pole. Ithe Poke. 


0 1 


41 
30 38 
f oc 31 
1 29 2 
1 70 0 
2 21]: 7 
2 4213 31 
3 ol þ 1 ov 
3 17 10 46 
3 2812 3 21 
3 3747 . 75 
4 r - 27 
- 1212 0 


The Reader may obſerve by this Table, 
that if his Obſervation was made ; part of 
an Hour before or after the time of the 
Pole-Star's coming to the Meridian, the 
Difference in finding a true Meridian by 
this Method will not be ſenſible. 


Advertiſment. 


OR DS HIS Surveyed and Mars 
Drawn of the ſame. T1IMRER 
Meaſured and Valued, with other Ar- 
Tificers Work; and DIALING in all 
its Parts Performed by EDWARD 
LAURENCE, Brother to the Au- 
thor of this Book. He is to be heard of 
when in London at Mr. Scnex's at the 
Globe in Salisbury. Court. 


— 


N. B. In Winter, 4 at ſuch 
Times as he is not Surveying, GE N- 
'TLEMEN may have their Sons or 
Daughters Taught Accompts at their 
own Houſes, after a natural, eaſy, 
and conciſe Method, with the of 
of the Globes and Maps, and all other 
uſeful Parts of the MA TTEGATICNE: 


